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PATRICK GEDDES (1854-1932) 
H. F. Fleure 





954 is the centenary of the birth of Patrick Geddes at Ballater, 

Scotland. He died in 1932 so his life nearly spans the period be- 

tween the triumph of industrialism in the 1851 Exhibition and its 
collapse in 1930-31, as Mumford has pointed out. Geddes was brought 
up and educated mainly at Perth in Scotland: where his parentage and 
upbringing contributed to an appreciation both of Highland and Low- 
land, and of civic and rural life. He remained through life a sharp 
critic of what he considered the subjection of life and personality to 
administrative machinery and factory regimentation. Adoiescence in 
and after 1870 meant developing in a certain intellectual climate that 
we may briefly sketch in so far as it affected Geddes. Sir Charles Lyell, 
in his geological teachings had destroyed the fancy of creation by fiat 
and the foolish chronological calculations of Ussher. In 1859 Darwin’s 
Origin of Species had begun a further revolution of thought, making man 
a part of nature rather than set over against nature. Man was seen 
emerging from animal status through fire-using, tool-making, hunting, 
food-production, ploughs, metallurgy, urbanism and so on. But only 
outlines were grasped at first, and the new lines of thought were bitterly 
attacked by many of the clergy, a vulgar instance being given by one 
Samuel Wilberforce, at that time Bishop of Oxford. By 1870 these 
attacks were recoiling to diminish the prestige of the churches; and, 
unfortunately, some biologists tended to go to the opposite extreme of 
a crude materialism, which Geddes zealously avoided. He chose to 
study under the most inspiring expositor of Darwin’s ideas, namely 
T. H. Huxley. Huxley called himself an ‘engineer’ in the organic world, 
and Geddes, while retaining a veneration for him, was rather a field 
naturalist. Huxley, with his usual perspicacity, encouraged Geddes to 
go to Lacaze-Duthiers in Roscoff (Brittany) and Paris, and here we 
touch Geddes’ international enthusiasms. Germany’s rulers at the time 
were developing the plans that were intended to make them masters of 
Europe, plans that carried in them the germs of later world wars. 
France was struggling to recover from the disasters of 1870-71 and was 
more successful in cultural expression than in political organization. 
Geddes, in France, was at once sympathetic with the conversational 
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discussion so characteristic of French intellectuals and with civic gover- 
nance on a high level in Paris, but he appears to have seen little or 
nothing of the national politicians. A friend of Elisée Reclus, his en- 
thusiasm for French culture was a life-long feature, and perhaps one 
might add that the names of Anatole France, Ernest Renan and 
Georges Clemenceau came to have a great appeal to him. 

In London he had felt the power of Carlyle’s writing, as every one 
else did, but not of the Fascism he preached. Ruskin’s attacks on indus- . 
trial plutocracy from the aesthetic side won Geddes’ loyal support, and 
enemies of both seem to have linked their names together. But Geddes 
was trying to focus scientific and aesthetic thought, combined, on to 
social betterment, so he was not quite a Ruskinian. 

At this stage of his life Geddes was making his name in biology, with 
microscope work on some lower animals which have chlorophyll as 
part of their equipment, though all the while he was making forays 
into the realms of economists. But, in 1879, a crisis occurred in his per- 
sonal life. Eye trouble forced him to spend a long time with his eyes 
bandaged in a dark room. He was at the time in Mexico collecting and 
researching. He had to face the fact that microscopy would henceforth 
be impossible and to find new possibilities for work. During this tem- 
porary blindness he acquired the habit of folding paper into patterns 
which could be felt, chiefly squares, and of making these squares denote 
ideas in relation to and consequent upon one another. These aids to 
thought remained important to him throughout life and helped some 
of his pupils. But even those who could not use them profitably admired 
the initiative that Geddes had used in overcoming calamity. 

Geddes was deeply moved by the social condition of the poor in 
nineteenth-century Britain. On his suggestion, his afterwards famous 
student (Sir) J. Arthur Thomson and another group of young men took 
rooms in a crowded slum court on Edinburgh’s Royal Mile. They 
swept the court continually and, soon, no more refuse was thrown into 
it from windows above. Soon after Geddes’ marriage in 1886 to Anna 
Morton, he and his wife came to live in one of these courts and for ten 
years carried on a campaign of rehousing and social intercourse with 
their fellow tenants. Meanwhile they collected antiques lying derelict 
in secondhand furniture shops — thus making themselves pioneers of 
a resurrection of taste in their hostels, including the first student hostel 
in Scotland with seven men occupying it. 

Geddes’ application for the chair of Botany at Edinburgh University 
was rejected, apparently because of his active interest in social prob- 
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lems, but his friend Martin White founded for him a chair at Dundee, 
where he was to reside during the summer term of each year. The 
systematic teaching was done with assistants, and Geddes loved to take 
the students out into the wilds to see plants and animals in their natural 
settings. He was,'in fact, a pioneer of ecological teaching in universities, 
albeit an unsystematic one. He also spent much thought on planning 
gardens to enrich city life, an early effort in Town and Country Plan- 
ning, of which he was one of the chief parents. 

In spite of Dundee, Edinburgh still got a lot of his attention and he 
planned the building of Ramsay Gardens adjacent to the Castle Es- 
planade. Of its aesthetic and social success there was little doubt, but 
it brought recurrent financial strain increased by his rather reckless 
ventures in publishing. Geddes did not use a brake on the too rapid 
wheels of his mind, and generally omitted to realise both the opposi- 
tion of vested interests and the widespread mental frigidity; one must 
not leave to others too much of the burden of working out details. 

But the further development of Geddes Town Planning was to come 
later and, in these years, he was primarily the expositor of ideas of 
social structure and welfare. It is a little strange that his vivid interest 
in evolution did not make him seize upon the then infant science of 
archeology, especially prehistoric archrology, and ally himself with 
it in the study of social development, especially as Schliemann (1822- 
go) had been pioneering with such energy and success. But, even for 
Schliemann, finds likely to become attractive Museum exhibits played 
too large a part; the following of evolutionary sequences through syste- 
matic excavation was only just beginning, under Dorpfeld, following 
Schliemann, at Troy. 

Geddes was probably too much concerned about the making of the 
future to see the light upon his problems that could be shed by the 
study of the far past, even by the coordination of archzology and legend 
as at Troy. 

One of the most fundamental elements of Darwin’s thought was that 
living beings and their environments made up a whole, that to separate 
them and discuss influences of heredity and environment apart was to 
go astray into artificial abstractions, and on this truth Geddes seized 
with enthusiasm. 

Not addicted to collaboration, he nevertheless maintained a close 
partnership with J. Arthur Thomson and they issued what was at that 
time (1889) a remarkable book on ‘Evolution of Sex’. It is in a sense a 
classic; much has been changed by modern studies following the spread 
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of knowledge of Mendel’s splendid work, but the book represents know- 
ledge at the time of its publication and, of course, is full of sociological 
implications and applications. Those who seemed to be trying to 
metamorphose women into imitation-men were told that what had 
been settled from pre-Palzozoic ages was not to be changed lightly. 
The male is more katabolic, expending energy, the female more ana- 
bolic, conserving energy for the maternal functions. The proportions 
of katabolism and anabolism to one another were broadly surveyed and 
were an admirable introduction to biological perspectives, in the days 
before experimental physiology, of animals at any rate, had found its 
place in biological studies. 

The ‘Evolution of Sex’ became, however, on the whole, a side-issue 
for Geddes, and his efforts to give a fuller exposition of social life were 
being influenced by French thought. In Paris he had heard Démolins 
lecture on Frédéric Le Play, a conservative thinker of the mid-nineteenth 
century who had already reacted strongly against what he considered 
economic abstractions and who studied families and their household 
budgets in various regions of Europe. Les Ouvriers Européens by F. Le Play 
was a plea for the factual as against the abstract, for survey before 
diagnosis and prescription, for life rather than government. Le Play’s 
Lieu, travail, famille stirred Geddes’ mind and his version of the triad 
was ‘Place, Work, Folk’. Whether ‘Folk’ or ‘Famille’ is the better third 
term of the triad may be discussed. In Le Play’s time the notions of 
Rousseau were still widely current. Rousseau’s primeval noble savage 
had sold his freedom for social advantage. Also the notion of Adam and 
Eve and their children as the original unit family still lingered. By the 
time Geddes was ready to develop his exposition, it had become appar- 
ent that Rousseau had put the case upside down: Society is primeval 
for mankind, in some degree an inheritance from prehuman phases; and 
the effective units are, concurrently, both the family and the little 
group of cooperating collectors and hunters. Individuality is the flower 
of the social garden. The triad 


t PLACE | 
FOLK <¢— WORK 
at any rate loomed large in all Geddes’ later thought. In one sense 


there is little that is new here; but, in current discussion, it took at any 
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rate some men’s thoughts away from arid old debates setting over 
against one another the influences of heredity and environment, and 
helped to make clearer once more the basic Darwinian idea that living 
beings and their environments must be considered as inextricably inter- 
related. We can rarely isolate a factor and say it is purely environ- 
mental or purely hereditary. Past environmental influences affect 
inheritance through selection, past personal effort in human society 
transforms environment. The twentieth century affirmation and ex- 
pansion of Darwinian thought by Sir Ronald Fisher, Julian Huxley, 
Dobzhansky and many specialists in genetics has led us beyond the old 
controversies in biology. But, in studies of human society, Le Play and 
Geddes both still await the fuller development of the lines of thought 
they sketched. Some modern social anthropologists in their studies of 
family budgets (note R. Firth and A. Ammar) are working on lines 
akin to these. 

Geddes’ passion for expression of his ideas in buildings led him to 
add to Ramsay Gardens and the arrangements for students a further 
institution, namely the Outlook Tower on the Castle hill at the head 
of the Royal Mile. It was to exhibit the Place-Work-Folk relationship 
with special reference to Edinburgh, and it had already had installed 
a camera obscura giving a richly colourful synthetic view of the great 
city. As the exhibits multiplied, Geddes’ mind strayed into many fields, 
and the collection became rather mixed; but his successors have re- 
organized the items in a more disciplined fashion, and the Tower is 
still in function in spite of financial troubles. 

Geddes-had a very strong urge to spread his ideas, and he was one 
of the first to organize summer schools and vacation courses especially 
to give teachers the mental refreshment many of them so greatly need 
if they are to avoid staleness in their very exhausting work. At his sum- 
mer schools teachers sat, a little dazed perhaps, listening to endless 
variants of the Place-Work-Folk theme. However these talks might 
digress, they nevertheless put across the idea of education as related to 
the lives of ordinary men, women and children in homes of town and 
countryside. Outdoor demonstrations,- sometimes in localities Geddes 
was seeing for the first time, might take refuge in generalities, mixed 
however with acute observation, but they spread what has become the 
almost universal idea of regional survey as a means of education and 
even more as a preliminary to schemes of regional betterment. Some 
would consider the pioneering of Regional Survey as Geddes’ most 
notable contribution to practical life. The generalization he developed 
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was the subject of ever-varying expositions under the title of The 
Valley Section. 

The River flows from mountains to sea. The mountains have miners 
extracting mineral wealth, hunters of wild animals, lumbermen in their 
woodlands, and, at any rate in summer, herdsmen on the ledges and 
other pastures either watching their beasts and making cheese or cut- 
ting hay for fodder for their farms below. Mineral veins may be 
exhausted, so possible lack of duration limits the elaboration of amenity 
even in large communities. Hunters and herders and lumbermen rarely 
form large groups so, in general, social elaboration does not proceed 
very far in mountain areas, but the family hearth is likely to be a social 
power and a centre of independent individuality limited by adherence 
to tradition. Miners also have strong social ties among men facing 
danger together, as one knows so dramatically in some of our coalfields. 

Traditional survivals in the mountain area are often promoted by the 
isolation due to gorges with wooded sides on the mountain flanks. But 
the mountain may also be a nest of folk ready to work hard and live 
frugally and to use education opportunities when the young emigrate 
to the plains. 

The wider valleys below are the home of mixed farming with villages, 
especially if crops predominate over stock. Rural and urban factors 
interplay on a small scale with local marketing as a feature; and the 
farmer may send a deputy with the flocks to the mountain pastures in 
summer or may cut and bring down hay from the high ledges. 

The valley broadens into the plain, and there one may have the 
major regional focus, with industry and commerce by land and sea, at 
the lowest bridgeable point on the river or perhaps one might say, 
alternatively, at the head of the estuary. 

This very generalized sketch, with endless variants, was drawn upon 
again and again in Geddes’ lectures. And in this connection he loved 
to think back to medieval conditions with a degree of local self- 
containment that a modern community cannot maintain. 

The Edinburgh of the last quarter of the nineteenth century had a 
number of interesting thinkers. There was Murray of the Challenger 
who made the reports of the great expedition a landmark in the history 
of more than one science. Geographers included Bruce the polar ex- 
plorer and Bartholomew a pioneer of layer colouring in modern maps, 
H. R. Mill the eloquent expositor of physical geography, and Herbert- 
son who had worked with Geddes and was to become a leader of 
systematic geographical study. He realized most clearly of all the group 
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the interest of Geddes’ teachings. As time went on, Geddes made con- 
tacts in London, notably with Victor Branford with whose cooperation 
he founded the Sociological Society and its periodical review. They were 
both fascinated by the variations of the social hierarchy in various parts 
of Europe, and sought to understand ways of maintaining its fluidity in 
a stable group with continuous leadership of a non-dictatorial charac- 
ter. They looked to history as a source of criticism of past efforts, and 
Victor Branford’s brother, Benchara, contributed thought especially on 
the evolution of universities. Towards 1914, the Society was naturally 
drawn into the discussion of international problems, but before that 
Geddes carried through one of his most successful enterprises. The 
fifteenth-century Crosby Hall in the City of London was being dis- 
mantled. The enterprise was to remove it and rebuild it, stone by 
stone, at Chelsea as part of a Hall of Residence. Mrs. Wharrie and 
Mr. Martin White contributed strong moral and also financial support. 
It is now under the care of the International Federation of University 
Women. 

India and Palestine both occupied Geddes’ mind from 1914 onwards, 
and India especially drew out some of the best aspects of his persona- 
lity. Faced with a tradition deeply different from his own, he was eager 
to make advances towards Indian attitudes, all the more because those 
attitudes involved an interest in introspective thought which was sym- 
pathetic to his mind. He produced a long series of reports on Indian 
cities aiming at their hygienic betterment, and he showed his sympathy 
and skill very particularly in dealing with simple unlettered folk. He 
advocated the rehabilitation of a town-tank which had been dried out 
because it had become a breeding place of mosquitoes. In his plea for 
the tank he explained to the populace that the god of the tank liked 
fish but his worshippers had neglected the tank, fish had died and green 
scum had consequently accumulated and allowed mosquitoes to breed. 
Or, again, in a town plagued by rats he reduced the trouble by im- 
proving hygiene and introducing temple pigeons to eat scraps. Vivid 
selections from these reports are grouped in Patrick Geddes in India 
(1947). 

In Palestine he sought especially to help the Israeli to develop a 
university building which would worthily symbolize their ancient heri- 
tage of culture, and he produced plans and sketches for years after the 
Balfour declaration and the end of the First World War had opened up 
new possibilities. 

Deeply moved by the sacrifices of the French people in 1914-18, 
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Geddes was drawn more than ever towards liberal French thought, all 
the more because he was vividly in sympathy with what he called the 
physiocratic background of the French peasantry. His concept of a civi- 
lized people was of a people living in the main on its own soil and using 
industry and commerce as supplements rather than as primary essen- 
tials. He sought to promote international cooperation between France 
and Britain especially in university life, and to do this he wanted 
British students to go to French universities, particularly to universities 
other than Paris. Much as he loved Paris he felt its centralizing power 
was a danger to French regional diversity. 

The medieval university of southwest Europe was, in his view, a 
student-democracy, and some of these centres of learning, notably 
Bologna, had developed colleges for various nations sending students 
to their schools. Montpellier attracted Geddes partly because of the 
sympathetic professor of Botany, Flahault the ecologist, and buildings 
for a Collége des Ecossais at Montpellier were begun and students 
came. But it was an idea that would have required many accessory 
organizations and prolonged detailed attention to give it a chance of 
success. 

In Britain during these years Geddes preached his doctrines through 
summer schools and books, notably Cities in Evolution, brimming 
over with nascent ideas, but written in a style that had become too 
involved. It tried to see the city as an organism and to look to steps 
towards the good life for its inhabitants. In a sense it leads on to the 
more detailed and documented studies of Lewis Mumford, and an 
abridged version of the book has been published recently (1949). It 
was one of the many stimuli given by Geddes to the movement of 
Town and Country Planning which has had such far-reaching develop- 
ments in the last twenty years. 

After 1924 he was mainly in Britain and France, trying to promote 
the College des Ecossais at Montpellier and to resuscitate the Sociological 
movement on his lines in Britain. Branford had made a gift, and be- 
quest, for an Institute of Sociology to be called, characteristically, Le 
Play House. Geddes, after Branford’s death, was moved by various 
circumstances to create the ‘Le Play Society’, which Miss Margaret 
Tatton has carried on devotedly ever since, specializing on travel for 
sociological observation and on annual conferences to discuss social 
questions. 

This article might have discussed many other efforts and projects. 
There was the Report on City Development with special reference to 
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Dunfermline and the Carnegie Trustees, there was the planning of the 
Edinburgh Zoo, and the Masque of Learning — a pageant of educa- 
tional history in 1912 in Edinburgh; the project of the Rue des Nations 
in Paris following the 1900 Exhibition never matured, whilst the 
schemes for social welfare in Cyprus needed a guiding hand in ad- 
ministration to make them effective. Seed was cast on many soils and 
several of the crops that have grown therefrom, under other men’s 
detailed care, are not connected in most peoples’ minds with the 
sower. 

Geddes’ charting of life in terms of Place-Work-Folk, and a biography 
enriched by letters are in a final stage of preparation. They will be 
published from the Outlook Tower which remains as a monument to 
Geddes’ vivid life in the Edinburgh that was the subject of his life-long 
dream of a better society and the place wherein he struggled in many 
ways to make that dream come nearer to realization. He was a catalyst 
of the mind, a pilgrim-apostle. 
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BRITISH CONURBATIONS IN 1951 
G. W. S. Robinson 





appeared a paper by the late Professor C. B. Fawcett entitled 

‘British Conurbations in 1921’. Fawcett had observed that the 
growth of the urban population over the years had resulted in the 
appearance of a number of vast and complex urban aggregates or 
‘conurbations’, which sprawled across our countryside, covering many 
square miles and completely disregarding the limits of local govern- 
ment areas. His purpose in this paper was ‘simply to estimate, as 
precisely as possible, the number and magnitude of such conurbations 
in this island’. 

Fawcett used on that occasion the Reports of the Census of 1921, 
and he repeated the study ten years later after the census of 1931.* 
The present paper seeks simply to use the census of 1951 as a basis for 
an up-to-date analysis of the same phenomena. The Report of this last 
Census does in fact break new ground, in that it lists the population of 
six ‘conurbations’, which were defined for the purpose by the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Social and Economic Research. In spite 
of this innovation it has seemed worth while to continue the series 
begun in 1921, for a number of reasons. First, because the conurbations 
of the Census Report number only six; secondly, because they are 
confined to England; thirdly, because there is a value in the com- 
pletely objective definition used by Fawcett, which was not the one 
invariably followed by the Committee. 

The precise definition of ‘conurbation’ proposed in 1931 was that of 
a continuously built-up urban area, viz. ‘an area occupied by a con- 
tinuous series of dwellings, factories and other buildings, harbour and 
docks, urban parks and playing fields, étc., which are not separated 
from each other by. rural land’, one that can conveniently be thought 
of as the ‘Brick-and-Mortar’ area. That is the definition followed in 
this paper; and wherever continuity could not be definitely established 
by study of the map, the area in question has been individually 
inspected on the ground.* 

The use of the Preliminary Census Reports*, however, imposes two 
limitations. Since these reports publish the population only of entire 
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Local Government Areas, a conurbation must for practical purposes 
be defined as the sum of those Local Government Areas that most 
nearly approximate to the true ‘brick-and-mortar’ area. Secondly, the 
Preliminary Reports for England and Wales and Northern Ireland do 
not list rural Local Government Areas smaller than the Rural District. 
The populations that can as yet be calculated are therefore those in- 
cluded within the boundaries of Boroughs and Urban Districts (in 
Scotland, Burghs), except that a few entire Rural Districts (and one 
District Council Area) have been included in some of the largest conur- 
bations. Normally the extension of the limits of urban Local Govern- 
ment Areas proceeds step by step with the expansion of the towns; but 
since 1939 there have been very few such extensions. It follows that 
a good number of ‘brick-and-mortar’ towns now extend well beyond 
municipal bounds; and serious error may arise from this circumstance. 
The City of Norwich, for instance, is thus listed: pop. 121.226 (inter- 
censal decrease 4%). But the Norwich Conurbation in fact includes no 
fewer than seven contiguous rural parishes, and the amended popula- 
tion, were they included, would be 126.236 (inter-censal increase 4°5%). 
(Parish estimates for 1947, by courtesy of the County Planning Officer.) 

It is regrettable that we have so few statements of the urban popula- 
tion of foreign countries calculated on this principle. Mark Jefferson 
gave us comparable figures for the United States based on the censuses 
of 1920, 1930 and 1940 (Geographical Review 1921, 437; 1933, 90; 
1941, 479), his definition from the beginning being a ‘continuity of 
close, city-like occupation of the ground’. And the Report of the 1950 
Census of the United States lists the population of ‘Urban Areas’, which 
are not widely dissimilar from the ‘conurbations’ of this paper, thoue': 
they may include built-up areas within one-and-a-half miles of the 
main block and Incorporated Places whose administrative boundar,; 
runs with that of a part of the conurbation, whether or not the built-up 
areas are contiguous.‘ 

Nevertheless, while the strict criterion of ‘brick-and-mortar’ con- 
tinuity has the advantages of objectivity and of comparability with 
other periods and other countries, it does not always give an adequate 
picture of the extent of Urban Britain. One can, for example, stand on 
Cleadon Hill, between Tyneside and Wearmouth, or on a shale-heap 
between Airdrie and Motherwell, or on Laindon Hill, overlooking the 
terraces and flats of South Essex, and realize that, wherever one is, 
plainly one is not in the country; though in none of those places can 
one be said to be in a convrhation as defined above. Great tracts of 
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land characterized by urban landscape are a fact of observation in this 
country, though they can scarcely be objectively defined. The com- 
monest type of ‘urban tract’ is that associated with the coalfields; but 
somewhat similar urban landscapes also characterize large areas on the 
periphery of London and Birmingham, in the Wirral, and along the 
estuaries of the Clyde and Thames. For what it is worth I have calcu- 
lated the aggregate populations of all such areas as reach (along with 
the contiguous conurbations) a total population of a quarter of a 
million. They are listed in Appendix III under the title of ‘Urban 
Tracts’. These tracts fall into four groups. First London and its suburbs, 
extending up the river to Maidenhead and down to Southend, and 
across the North Downs to Redhill. Next eight great tracts ranging in 
population from 5 million to just below 1 million, each a complex 
region containing one or more major cities with their suburbs, an 
industrial zone focussing on, but extending beyond, the dominant city, 
and at least part of the coal-field on which the industrial zone is based. 
Third, around the half-million mark, follow three ‘little Londons’, 
regional capitals or national sub-capitals (cf. Dublin, pop. 1951, 
520,000), with the simpler structure of a single urban centre dominating 
a closely dependent ring of suburbs, industrial, residential, commercial. 
Last, a heterogeneous group of specialized industrial areas, ports, sea- 
side ribbons and so on, which defy further classification. 

Among the conurbations recognized by Fawcett in 1931, most of the 
Million-Cities have not altered much in composition since that time. 
The exceptions are in London and South Lancashire. In London the 
brick-and-mortar area has extended particularly towards the north- 
west, to include Watford and Rickmansworth, and towards the east to 
Romford and Gravesend. In South Lancashire the attachment of Wigan 
to Greater Manchester and of St. Helen’s to Greater Liverpool leaves 
between these conurbations a corridor no more than three or four miles 
wide in the neighbourhood of Haydock. The urban landscape is con- 
tinuous there, as it is between Greater Manchester and the weaving 
towns of East Lancashire. 

In the country between the Yorkshire Calder and the Middle Trent 
new complexes are taking shape around the Cities of Sheffield and 
Nottingham. To each is now attached a ribbon of continuous develop- 
ment reaching a dozen miles into the country, far beyond the suburban 
ring proper. The triangles Sheffield - Doncaster —- Barnsley and 
Nottingham — Derby — Alfreton look like becoming the next additions 
to our lists of major British conurbations; and the whole region, roughly 
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corresponding to the Notts - Derby — Yorks Coalfield, comprises an 
Urban Tract which seems to be crystallizing into two about the foci 
on the Trent and Don. 

Among the smaller towns it may be worth mentioning the new 
groupings that result from the conjunction of Slough with Windsor 
and Eton, of Lancaster with Morecambe, of Aldershot with Farn- 
borough, of Hamilton with Motherwell and Wishaw, of Folkestone 
with Hythe and of Brighton with Worthing, as well as the coalescence 
of the towns of the Isle of Thanet. 

The proportion of the people who are town and big-town dwellers is 
remarkably similar in 1951 and in 1931, whether the limit be drawn at 
a population of a million, a quarter of a million, 100,000 or 50,000 
(Map 1, p. 17). Of the 4 million additional inhabitants of towns with 
a population of over 50,000 (a number nearly equal to the total 
national inter-censal increase), about one third (35°4%) is accounted 
for by growth within the boundaries of the conurbations of 1931; 
another third (32°6%) by the population of places that have been 
added to those conurbations by accretion between 1931 and 1951; 
and the remainder (31-9%) by towns that have reached a population 
of 50,000 since the census of 1931. Such is the rate of coalescence and 
accretion, that, while it was true in 1931 to say that half the people 
lived in towns of over 150,000 inhabitants, it would be necessary today 
to raise this figure to 181,000. 

Almost exactly half the people live in the nine great Urban Tracts 
of a million or nearly a million population mentioned above: which is 
another way of saying that nearly half the people live in an environ- 
ment in which they can enjoy the genuine countryside only by making 
a deliberate decision to devote an entire day to a special expedition 
for the purpose. 

While the characteristic tendency in the years before 1939 was a rate 
of growth higher in towns than in the country, higher in great cities 
and conurbations than in small and medium-sized towns, and highest 
of all in London; the period since 1939 has seen these trends com- 
pletely reversed. The conclusions set forth in the Preliminary Census 
Report for England and Wales® are substantially upheld by the figures 
for composite towns, though there are some differences in detail. The 
general tendency (considering the whole period 1931-51) has been for 
the average rates of increase to be higher the less the degree of agglom- 
eration. They range from 15-2% in places of less than 50,000 inhabi- 
tants to 1-6% in London (though the population of the London Urban 
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Tract increased by 6-:2%). But the sharp contrast between towns of 
over and under 100,000 inhabitants remarked on in the Census 
Report® is an ‘administrative illusion’; while growth has in fact been 
quite rapid in places of between a quarter of a million and one million 
(8%); and the maximum median rate of increase was in towns of 
between 60,000 and 75,000 (17%, against 11% for towns between 
75,000 and 100,000 and 12-5°% between 50,000 and 60,000). The only 
Million-City with a rate of increase anywhere approaching the national 
average was Greater Birmingham, repeating (with a rise of 15%) the 
distinction in rapid growth it shared between 1921 and 1931 with 
London. During this inter-censal period they each accounted for 
roughly one fifth of the total growth in towns of over 50,000 population, 
against one-sixth and one-half respectively in 1921-31. 

The highest rates of increase (over 45%) in the urban population in 
Britain between 1931 and 1951 (Map 2, p. 19) were in four industrial 
towns standing clear of the coalfields (Slough, Scunthorpe, Luton, 
Coventry), three of them in that ‘Axial Belt’ of which so much was 
heard in the late 30’s and early 40’s’?; and they are immediately suc- 
ceeded by a group of three seaside towns (Bournemouth, Blackpool, 
Morecambe — Lancaster) with rates of increase of between 30% and 
40%. Rates of increase above the national average are again concen- 
trated mainly in the Midlands and South-East, but to the exclusion of 
London, the Solent towns and the coastal resorts between Beachy Head 
and the North Foreland, all places suffering from the effects of the war. 
Within the roughly rectangular area defined on the accompanying 
map (No. 2), out of thirty towns with over 10,000 population, no less 
than twenty-seven have grown in population faster than the kingdom 
as a whole; outside this area the comparable proportion is nineteen out 
of sixty-three. It is noteworthy that only two places in Scotland had an 
increase greater than the national average; whilst there were none in 
Wales or in Northern Ireland. 

Greater Manchester is the only Million-City to record a falling 
population, and that by less than 1%, Sharp rates of decline (over 
10%) are confined to two distinct and restricted regions, the Eastern 
Valleys of the South Wales, Coalfield and the East Lancashire weaving 
district. The rates of decline over these tracts as a whole are 12% and 
11% respectively, representing a loss of 75,000 people from the former 
and of 60,000 from the latter. 
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Mra eae Review vol. 14, 1922, 111-122. Geographical Journal vol. 79, 1932, 
100-11 

ee ee So etn tin Beet Crepes is 
the Universities of Aberdeen and Belfast in their remote conurbations, and of students 
of the University College of Southampton in certain areas of South-East England. 

* Census 1951, Laat Sigien Dectinieens Ropes, 2880. rr 
Census of Scotland, on the Fifteenth Census, H.M.S.O. Edin- 
a ge Cun of Pepuiclon of Hostuea Soden 1951, Preliminary Report, 

Belfast 1951. 
*E. Bénard (‘Contribution 4 l’Etude des Agglomérations frangaises’, Population 
1952, 102-108) discusses the problem in France, and defines conurbations ona 
basis. J. Soulas (‘Conurbations frangaises’, Annales de Géographie hie 1939, 
Oe Se = the definition to which he works; but it is plain from 
be is eatatied with a definition similar to that which I propose below for 
the ‘Urban Tract 


5 Op. cit. pp. xviii—xxi. 


* P. xix. This is of some practical importance, posals for planning the size 
of fatare towns or limiting the sizeof exating oes might be based on these deceptive 
figures. An invitation to do so is actually extended in the passage referred to 


" Geographical Journal vol. 92, 1938, 22; and vol. 103, 1944, 50. 


APPENDIX I 
Urban Population — some 1931-1951 comparisons 

















1 | 2 3 ” 5 
London Conurbation 17°8 176 14°8 16 
All Million Cities 35 35°3 3°9 38 
All over 250,000 3 47°5 7 41 
All over 100,000 33°9 87-3 571 
All over 50,000 "3 96"4 5°7 
United _ a — g'I 
London Urban Tract — 19°3 - 6-2 
All Million Tracts — oI ms 41 
All Urban Tracts — 58-6 _ 4°7 
(i.e. over 250,000) 
London Conurbation 178 176 14°8 16 
1-5,000,000 dittos 177 178 19°1 7 
250,000—1 ,000,000 9°9 12-2 358 “0 
100,000-250,000 7 8-5 176 67 
000-100,000 6-3 g'I 10°7 
Reastader of U.K. 40°0 37°7 3°6 15°4 
London Urban Tract —- 193 a 6-2 
15,000,000 dittos oo — 2°7 
250,000-1 ,000,000 — 10°4 — 9°5 
2. Percentage of the population of the United Kingdom in the Conurbations and 
Urban Tracts as they stood in 1931. 
3. Ditto in 1951. 
Percen: of the total national increase in population 1 I-51 accounted for by 
ofdiemn tenn én of Gen Onnatnatnenent Utes Tense of tone 


and the Conurbations and Urban Tracts of 1951. 


Percentage increase 1931-51 in the population of the areas included in the 
Cimeshddiees and Gteen Tease of vans. 
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APPENDIX II 


British Conurbations: Population in 1951 in thousands and Increase or Decrease per cent since 


1931 


Those consisting of four or more Local Government Areas are marked with an 


asterisk, and their constituent parts are given in Appendix III. 
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52. h with Eton and Windsor 93 + 63: 
53- Hardlepeal with West Hartlepool - i 
54. Lancaster with Morecambe and Heysham By + 30°0 
. Chesterfield with Staveley + 5°5 
South a + ‘bs 
57- Southport "5 
38 Cambridge 81 + 161 
Warrington 81 - 
. Bath 79 + 15°2 
61. Torquay with ton 7 + - 
62. Airdrie with Coat 7 + 10 
63. Wakefield with Stanley 7 + 92 
Accrington* % — 10°! 
- Exeter 75 +116 
. Widnes with Runcorn 73 + 151 
y Aberdare with Mountain Ash 72 -1 3 
. Lincoln 69 + 4 
69. Swindon 69 + 10°4 
70. Cheltenham with Charlton Kings 69 + 25°0 
71. Carlisle + 185 
72. Barrow-in-Furness 67 + 19g 
73. Gloucester 4 + 20°0 
7 —- 10 
+ Aldershot with Farnborough 64 + 187 
% p Peterboro with Old Fletton 62 + 22°2 
zh Bedford with Kempston 62 + 28-3 
aoe Tydfil 61 — 141 
Worcester 60 + 15°5 
5 Sekeene 58 — 13 
81. Colchester 57 + 16-9 
82. Keaticy Hoole 57 + 10°9 
83. Kei 57 + o7 
+ Folkestone with Hythe 54 — o7 
oo Nuneaton 54 + 17:0 
Ayr with Prestwick 54 + 146 
87. Scunthorpe 54 + 60-7 
Maidstone 54 + 20°4 
89. Falkirk with Grangemouth 53 + z3 
go. Crewe 52 + 5 
gt. Warwick with Royal Leamington Spa 52 + 19° 
92. Great Yarmouth 51 — 10°0 
93- Harrogate 5° + 153 
94. Scarborough with Scalby 50 + 12°3 
95- Londonderry 50 + 64 
APPENDIX III 
Composition of the Conurbations 
N.B. In the case of the six largest | Conurbations it has not been thought neces- 
to repeat the lists published in Table IV of the Preliminary Report of the Census 
and copied in the Gaopaphal fournal, Vol. 118 1952) P- 6 ep Se = W. Gilbert . 
with + sedge The “Brick-and- ortar Conurbations’ ted as variants of the 
tions’. 


CB stands for County Bo: MB for Municipal Borough, UD for Urban District, 
RD for Rural District, CC’for County of City, B for Burgh and DCA for District 


- LONDON: Census Greater Lonpon, /ess Potter’s Bar UD, Elstree RD, plus 
Erith, Gravesend, Romford, Watford MBs, Caterham and Warlingham, Chorley 
Wood, Egham, Hoddesdon, Hornchurch, Northfleet, Swanscombe UDs, Watford RD. 
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2. MANCHESTER: Census Soutn-East LANncasuire, less Alderley , Horwich, 
Marple, Whitworth, Wilmslow UDs, Disley RD, plus Wigan CB, Leigh M . Abram, 
Ashton-in-Makerfield, , Atherton, Bi and Winstanley, Gol ie, Hindley, 
rca , Ramsbottom, Saddleworth, Turton, Tyldesley, Upholland 


3. BIRMINGHAM: Census West Mip.anps, less Aldridge UD. 
uth aie Be Easlow Census Merseysipz, less Ellesmere Port, Hoylake, Neston, Wirral 
plus St. Helen’s CB, Haydock, Newton-le-Willows, Prescot UDs. 
5. GLASGOW: ry CC, Clydebank, Johnstone, Paisley, Renfrew, Ru len 
Bs New Kilpatrick DCA. J aa aa 
6. LEEDS: Bradford, Dewsbury, Halifax, Leeds CBs, Batley, om Morley, 
Ossett, MBs, Baildon, Elland, Heckmondwike, Horsforth, id, Queens- 
bury and Sh , Shipley, Sowerby Bridge, Spenborough UDs. 
7. NEWCASTLE on TYNE: Census Tynesipg, plus Ryton, Blaydon UDs. 
8. SHEFFIELD: Rotherham, Sheffield CBs, Darfield, Mexborough, Rawmarsh, 
Swinton, Wath-upon-Dearne, Wombwell UDs. 
9. NOTTINGHAM: Nottingham CB, Ilkeston MB, Arnold, Beeston and Sta 
ford, Carlton, Eastwood, Heanor, Hucknall, Long Eaton, Ripley, West Bridgford Ds. 
16. BRIGHTON: Brighton CB, Hove, Worthing MBs, Portslade-by-Sea, Shoreham- 
by-Sea, Southwick UDs. 
17. MIDDLESBROUGH: Middlesbrough CB, Redcar, Stockton-on-Tees, Thorn- 
aby-on-Tees MBs, Billingham, Eston UDs. 
22. BLACKPOOL: Blackpool CB, Fleetwood, Lytham St. Anne’s MBs, Poulton- 
le-Fylde, Preesall, Thornton Cleveleys UDs. 
pe. BURNLEY: Burnley CB, Colne, Nelson MBs, Barrowford, Brierfield, Padiham 


42. BARNSLEY: Barnsley CB, Dodworth, Hoyland Nether, Worsborough UDs. 
64. one a> ge Accrington MB, Church, Clayton-le-Moors, Great Harwood, 


APPENDIX IV 
Population of Urban Tracts (nearest 10,000) 
A. London 9,710 + 62 K. Edinburgh 499 + 63 
L. Bristol 480 + 11°7 
B. South Lancashire* 5,010 + 2-3 
C. West Midlands 2,330 +15°9 M. Teeside—Hartlepools 420 + 78 
D. West Yorkshire 1,810 + 21 N. Central Sussex Coast 370 + 256 
E. Clydeside 1,760 + 21 O. Portsmouth 370 + 98 
F. Tyneside-Wearside 1,320 — o-7 PP. South Wales, West 360 — 19 
G. South Yorkshire 1,200 + 49 Q. The Potteries 360 + 4:0 
H. South Wales, East* 1,040 — 5:1 R. Coventry 340 + 38-2 
I. Notts~Derbyshire 930 +137. S. Hull 335 + 1°3 
T. Leicester 310 + 121 
J. Belfast 510 + 111 
*These Tracts have each two significant subdivisions: 
B 1. South Lancashire proper 4550 + 3°9 
B 2. The Northern Valleys 460 — 11-2 
H1. The Plain 425 + 7°5 
Ha. The Valleys 610 — 12°2 
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APPENDIX V 


Composition of the Urban Tracts 
(The numbers refer to the Conurbations in Appendix II) 


A. LONDON: 1, aes oe SO > # , Hemel meet ye my Hertford, Maidenhead, , Reigaee, Se St. 


Alban’s MBs, Billerica twood, Canvey Island, Chertsey, E 
Potter’s Bar, "Walton and Weybridge, Ware, Welwyn Tieden Guy City, Then Thur- 
rock, Woking tree, Eton, Hatfield, Windsor RDs. 


B. SOUTH LANCASHIRE: 1 proper; 2, 4, 66, Warrington CB, Glossop MB, 
Alderley , Blackrod, Ellesmere Port, Horwich, Hoylake, Longdendale, Marple, 
hey ig em Valleys 90,358 Ay tL a 

0, 35, 64, P, en, Rawtens 
Rishton, estos UDs, Burnl ey RD. 

C. WEST MIDLANDS: 3, peril Bromsgrove, Brownhills, Cannock UDs. 

D. WEST YORKSHIRE: 6, 32, 63, 83, Pontefract MB, Aireborough, Bi 
Castleford, Denby Dale, Denholme, Featherstone, Hebden Royd, Holmfirth, 
bury, Kirkburton, Meltham, Normanton, Otley, Ripponden, Rothwell UDs. 

E. CLYDESIDE: Glasgow CC, Airdrie, Barrhead, Coatbridge, Dumbarton, Hamil- 

ton, Johnstone, Greenock, Motherwell and Wishaw, Paisley, Renfrew Bs, Bothwell, 
Carn , Carmunnock, te)” New Kilpatrick, Old Kilpatrick, Rutherglen 
parishes (includes 5) 44 45 and 62 

F. TYNESIDE-WEARSIDE: : 26, Boldon, Chester-le-Street, Consett, Hetton, 
Houghton-le-Spring, Stanley, Washington UDs, Coenen doen Sunderland RDs. 

G. SOUTH YORKSHIRE: 8, 42, uf, Bret Cross, Conis' Cudworth, 
Darton, Dearne, Dronfield, Royston U Scheid R Rotherham 

H. SOUTH WALES, EAST: 1. Plain; 20, 41, Barry MB, M: and St. Mellon’s 
RD. 2. Valleys; 33, 67, 78, Abercarn, A , Bedwas and Machen, Bedwellty, 
Blaenavon, wr, Carphill ly, Cwmbran, Ebbw Vale, , Mynyddislwyn, 
Senate and Blaina, hasswedt "Rhymney, Risca, Tredegar U 

I. — 9, 36, 43, Alfreton, Belper, Kirkby-in-Asbfield UDs, 


J. BELFAST: ‘Census of Population of Northern Ireland, Preliminary Report’. 
Table 4, Belfast City and Environs. 


K. EDINBURGH: 10, Prestonpans, Cockenzie and Port Seton Bs. 

N. CENTRAL SUSSEX COAST: 16, Littlehampton UD, Worthing Rv. 

O. PORTSMOUTH: 15, Havant and Waterlooville UD.. 

P. SOUTH WALES, WEST: Pr ae Senay MB, Burry Port, Glyncorrwg, Llwchwr 


US, ; Ystradynglais 
R. COVENTRY: 19, 85. 








LIBERAL VOTING AT THE GENERAL 
ELECTION OF 1951 


E. F. Cleary and Harold Pollins 





he statistical analysis of voting at general elections performs the 

useful function of providing the raw material which may help 

to substantiate hypotheses concerning political behaviour. The 
object of this article is to examine what happened when a large group 
of voters had to decide whether to vote for another party or abstain. 
In the general election of 23 February 1950 there were 475 Liberal 
candidates and in that of 25 October 1951, 109. Thus those who had 
voted Liberal in 372! constituencies in 1950 had to do something else 
a year later. This article will be concerned primarily with those people 
who voted Liberal in 1950 but voted for another party in 1951. For 
convenience we have called those who voted Liberal in 1950, in con- 
stituencies where there were no Liberal candidates in 1951, ‘ex-Liberals’. 
*Ex-Liberals’ who voted for another party in 1951 are called ‘ex-Liberal 
voters’. The ex-Liberals are worthy of study for they were the only large 
group of ‘floating voters’. With the electorate so nearly equally divided, 
a small percentage change in voting support can be highly significant 
when translated into seats. It is clear that the ex-Liberal voters affected 
the outcome of the 1951 election* and it is the purpose of this article to 
analyse in greater detail the way they voted. A Gallup Poll has shown 
that of the ex-Liberal voters roughly 60% voted for the Conservatives 
and 40% for the Labour party*. These are national figures and are 
interesting enough in themselves; but it has long been recognized that 
there have been and are different kinds of Liberals; not all follow a 
general pattern. The following is an analysis of the way ex-Liberal 
voters voted in 1951, with some possible explanations for the variations. 


I 
The following statistical analysis is based on the fact that in those 
constituencies where candidates of the Conservative,‘ Labour and 
Liberal parties contested the 1950 election but only the Conservative 
and Labour parties contested the 1951 election, the outcome of the 
latter election differed from the former as a result of two factors. The 
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first of these was the swing between the two main parties; the second 
was the behaviour of the ex-Liberals. If the swing from Labour to 
Conservative, or vice versa, can be established the residual movement 
will show how ex-Liberals behaved. Estimates were therefore made of 
the swing from Labour to Conservative for various areas of the country 
and applied to the seats in those areas where there were ex-Liberals. 
A detailed statement of the method used is given in Appendix I. Only 
232 out of a possible 372 seats in Great Britain® were analysed, the 
remainder being seats where the percentage of ex-Liberals was small 
and where the statistical calculations would therefore be liable to have 
a large margin of error. The estimates for these 232 seats are given in 
Appendix II, and are there expressed as the percentage of ex-Liberal 
voters who voted Conservative in 1951. 

The overall picture in these 232 constituencies is shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 
Distribution of ex-Liberal Votes 
Percentage of ex-Liberal voters voting Conservative in 1951 
35-39 49-44 45-49 50-54 55-59 60-64 65-69 70-74 75-79 80-89 go-100 
Number of Seats 1 8 11 2 45 54 33 2 += 23 7 2 


The median of the group is 62%. 


This Table shows the extent of variation in ex-Liberal voting be- 
haviour between constituencies. There are contrasts between different 
areas of the country but the most significant division was seen to be 
between largely rural areas, or areas of fairly recent industrialisation, 
where the percentage of ex-Liberal voters voting Conservative was low, 
and the industrial areas where this percentage was high. It was difficult 
to find any comprehensive index of constituencies of the former type, 
but it was decided to use the extent of employment in agriculture as an 
index. The most recent statistics available in sufficient detail to be 
useful are those of the 1931 Census of Population. The total employed 
in agriculture in 1931 was expressed as a percentage of the total elec- 
torate in 1951 for each constituency in England and Wales.® 

The percentage of ex-Liberal voters voting Conservative was plotted 
against this percentage employed in agriculture and there wa: a sig- 
nificant break in the scries at about 3% employed in agriculture; of 
the 21 seats with between 2% and 3% employed in agriculture, 16 had 
a percentage of ex-Liberal voters voting Conservative greater than 60, 
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while of six seats with between 3% and 4% employed in agriculture in 
no case did more than 60%, of ex-Liberal voters vote Conservative. The 
results of this breakdown are given in Table II A and Table II B. In 
Table II B, to aid comparison the data of Table II A are recast giving 
the frequency of each cell as a percentage of the total of the row in 
which the cell lies. 


TABLE II 
Distribution of ex-Liberal Voters in Agricultural 
and non-Agricultural Constituencies 
A 
Percentage employed in Percentage of ex-Liberal voters voting Conservative 
agriculture 35-49 50-59 60-69 70-79 80-100 Total 
Under 3-0 7 32 65 35 7 146 
3°0 or more 12 37 19 3 I 72 
B 
Percentage employed in Percentage of ex-Liberal voters voting Conservative 
iculture 35- 50-59 60-69 70-79 100_~=—s-: Total 
Under 3:0 £ 21°9 44°5 24°0 48 100 
3°0 or more 16-7 51°4 r4 41 1"4 100 


The difference between the distribution of the constituencies where 
the percentage employed in agriculture is less than 3-0 and that of the 
constituencies where the percentage employed in agriculture is 3-0 or 
more is significant at the o-1% level. 

Our conclusion is therefore that in agricultural constituencies (where 
there were 3 or more per cent. employed in agriculture) ex-Liberal 
voters tended to vote Labour rather more than those in industrial con- 
stituencies. In 68% of the agricultural seats less than 60% of ex-Liberal 
voters voted Conservative; whereas in industrial seats the percentage of 
seats in this group was 27. The remainder of this article is mainly con- 
cerned with some attempt to explain this general division in the be- 
haviour of ex-Liberal voters. 

Before doing that, two features are worth noting; firstly, it may be 
argued that this contrast between rural and non-rural areas arises not 
through any significant -variations in ex-Liberal behaviour, but from 
a bias in errors arising from the swings used; that is, it could be said 
that in rural areas the swing used is too high and in non-rural areas 
too low (see Appendix I). However, if this were tht case then it would 
be expected that where errors in the swings used have least effect on 
the accuracy of the estimates of ex-Liberal behaviour, this contrast 
between rural and non-rural areas would be least marked. But this is 
definitely not so, as can be seen from Table III. Here only those seats 
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where the Liberals polled at least 13% of the total poll in 1950 (that 
is where errors in our estimates will be quite small) are included; the 
contrast remains.’ 


TABLE III 
Distribution of ex-Liberal Votes in Certain Constituencies 
Percentage employed in Percentage of — voters voting Conservative 
i s-00 “ee 70-79 80-100 Total 
U: 3°0 10 2 33 
3°O or more : 8 o t+) 37 


Secondly, it is interesting to apply this form of analysis to attempt to 
assess what would have happened in seats won on minority votes by 
Labour and Conservative candidates had there been no Liberal-candi- 
dates in such constituencies. In the 1951 election 39 seats were won by 
the Conservative and Labour parties on minority votes, but it is un- 
likely that the absence of the Liberal candidate would have changed 
the result in more than five of these cases. In the absence of Liberal 
candidates the Conservatives would almost certainly have won Sowerby 
and Nottingham, East; they might well have won Falmouth, Watford 
and Hornchurch too. Since in almost all cases more than half the 
Liberal vote goes to the Conservative candidate when there is no 
Liberal candidate, the absence of a Liberal candidate would probably 
in no case have given victory to Labour, although in the case of 
Peterborough it would have been an even closer fight. 


II 
Our interpretation of the variations in the way ex-Liberals voted in 
1951 rests on two propositions. In the first place there have been, and 
are, Radicals and non-Radicals in the Liberal Party; and secondly the 
rise of the Labour party in the last two generations has attracted to it 
the Radical wing (or those who would otherwise have been the Radical 
wing) of the Liberal party. Liberals are doubtless very much like the 
supporters of other parties in that their political allegiances are not 
greatly affected by the election campaign. Most people do not change 
their voting habits and at elections the parties are concerned less with 
making converts than with ensuring a full turn out of their supporters.® 
It would be reasonable to suggest that Liberals vote Labour or Con- 
servative when there is no Liberal candidate because they ar~ Radical 
or non-Radical respectively, rather than because they are attracted by 
the particular ‘Liberal’ policies of the other parties. The thesis to be 
expanded here is that in those areas where the Labour party has been 
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>u ung for a number of years the former Radical members of the Liberal 
party have already been attracted to the Labour party. On the other 
hand in areas where the Labour party has not, until fairly recently, 
taken much active part in political life, the Liberal party has been 
stronger and has retained the Radicals within its ranks. Thus in strong 
Labour areas the remaining Liberals are to the Right of the party and 
vote Conservative; in weak Labour areas they include a large element 
of Radicals, and more vote Labour on those occasions. 

The division between weak and strong Labour areas roughly coin- 
cides with our division between agricultural and non-agricultural seats. 
The most interesting feature of this type of analysis is to account for the 
differences in the growth of the Labour party in different parts of the 
country. Those constituencies with less than 3°, engaged in agriculture 
are precisely the type of area where there has been a Labour party 
organization for some time; for the local organizations of the party 
have, on the whole, depended on trade union support. And it was of 
course in the industrial areas that the solid trade union membership 
has been available. The earlier trade unionists at the end of the nine- 
teenth century if at all politically active had been ‘firm supporters of 
Gladstone”® and the ‘local organizations of the (Liberal) party had 
gradually come under the exclusive, or almost exclusive, control of 
artisans and labourers’.*° Trades Councils too were controlled by 
Liberal trade unionists.” 

After the setting up of the Labour Representation Committee in 
1g00 and the approval of a Socialist programme in 1918, the Liberals 
gradually lost the support of the trade unionists, who indeed became 
the backbone of the Labour party both nationally and locally. The 
formation of local Labour bodies, completely independent of the 
Liberals, completed the process.4* Nowadays it is to be expected that 
the normal practice of most trade unionists is to vote Labour. The 
greater the number of trade unionists (i.e. the greater the extent of 
industrialization) the greater the chances that the Labour vote will be 
high, and the earlier was the growth of a local Labour body, which has 
attracted the Radicals from the Liberal party. 

These are the organizational factors in the history of the growth of 
the Labour party and its effect on the Liberals. It was accompanied by 
changes in the relation between the two wings of the Liberal party 
which made the attraction of the Labour party stronger. Nearly fifty 
years ago, it was recognized that there was a great deal in common 
between Socialist and Radical-Liberal doctrines, and that this attracted 
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Radicals to the Labour party. The pacifist objection to the Boer War 
was Labour and Radical; Chamberlain’s tariff crusade of 1903 
brought Free Trade Radicals and Labourites into a common front 
against the protectionists.45 The subsequent splits — the Asquith-Lloyd 
George quarrel, and the 1932 crisis — intensified the division between 
Radicals and non-Radicals in the Liberal party. All this means that 
the important changes in voting behaviour in the twentieth century 
have occurred in the relative growth and decline of the Labour and 
Liberal parties respectively. The Conservatives, while no doubt attract- 
ing support from both these parties on occasions, and losing it to them 
as well, have been primarily spectators. For one constituency, where 
the Labour party had contested only one Parliamentary election before 
1914 but won the seat in 1922, the changes (by 1922) have been 
summarized as follows: 

‘The rise of the Labour Party, deaths among the pre-war Liberal 
stalwarts, the numerical and qualitative decay of Nonconformity, the 
decreasing vitality of temperance agitation and the growth in the 
strength of trade unionism had altered the structure of politics in the 
Crewe Division. Only Conservatism appeared to be comparatively 
unchanged.’!¢ 

This sort of analysis assists in explaining the Liberal vote in 1951, 
for it emphasises the difference between the industrial areas and the 
rural areas, in the way Radicals have been extracted in the past from 
the Liberal party. The rural areas have fewer trade unionists, because 
of the nature of the occupations there and in any case the Labour party 
in the past has appealed mainly to the urban workers. Radicals in these 
areas still support the Liberal party which has been until recently the 
main opposing party. It is this type of constituency which since the 
War has returned virtually all the Liberal M.P.s: Anglesey, Cardigan, 
Carmarthen, North Cornwall, North Cumberland, North Dorset, 
Montgomery, Pembroke, Eye, Orkney and Roxburgh.!” However, up 
to the present this process has not gone very far, so that the Liberal 
party in rural areas has both Left and Right wings, unlike the urban 
areas, where only its Right wing remains. Thus in rural areas if there 
is no Liberal candidate more ex-Liberals are likely to vote Labour. 

Hitherto the analysis has been based on the figures of agricultural 
population used as an index of the kind of constituency in terms of 
industrial development and therefore of trade unionism. But this is not 
a completely adequate index, and there are exceptions to the general 
rule that in seats with more than 3% employed in agriculture fewer 
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ex-Liberal voters will vote Conservative than in seats with less than 
3%. The exceptions fall mainly into two groups; firstly, those consti- 
tuencies with more than 3% in agriculture but which are essentially 
industrial seats, and hence a large proportion of ex-Liberal voters tend 
to vote Conservative. Examples of such seats are Workington, East 
Flint, Gloucestershire West and Bassetlaw. The second group of consti- 
tuencies, although they have less than 3% in agriculture and are not 
greatly industrialized or are only recently industrialized, have low per- 
centages of ex-Liberal voters voting Conservative. Examples of this 
group are Salisbury, and Eton and Slough. A large number of Liberals 
in such constituencies are still likely to be Radical and to vote Labour 
if there is no Liberal candidate. Many, though not all, of the exceptions 
can be explaiued along these lines. 

The foregoing analysis is directly applicable to four of the six seats 
where a Liberal stood in 1951 but not in 1950. In the less industrial 
Exeter and Galloway, the percentages of the total Liberal vote supplied 
by the Conservatives were only 44 and 40 respectively.4* In the more 
industrial Dumbarton West and Walsall, on the other hand, it was go 
and 77. Of the two remaining seats, Pembroke, although a rural area, 
shows a vast majority of Liberal votes in 1951 coming from 1950 Con- 
servative voters. But here the story is different; the previous Liberal 
candidate had been to the Right of the party and is now a Conservative 
Minister. In Grantham the Liberal candidate in 1951 had contested 
the seat as an Independent in 1950 and polled less in 1951 than in 1950. 

The conclusions arrived at here are only tentative and are put for- 
ward as a basis for discussion rather than as settled conclusions. It is 
unlikely that voting in all parts of the country can be explained in the 
terms of this analysis. Thus the election of a Labour M.P. by the 
Western Isles is not easy to explain by this sort of reasoning. But it 
might explain why the ex-Liberals did not vote overwhelmingly for the 
Labour candidate in Reading North, although he supported some 
specifically Liberal aims.!® It is conceivable that the Liberals likely to 
vote for him were already on his side; the remaining Liberals were 
non-Radical. 

On the basis of this tvpe of analysis it is probably reasonable to 
prophesy that the extension of trade unionism in the countryside, both 
among agricultural workers, and through the development of industry 
in the country, will probably lead to a more rapid development of the 
Labour party in those areas. The extent of agricultural unionism must 
not be exaggerated; it was estimated that at the end of 1950 nearly 
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80%, of agricultural workers were still unorganized.” But the growth 
of Labour party organizations there, and the greater knowledge of 
trade unionism in the country will probably lead to a turn-over to 
Labour from the Liberals as happened in industrial areas a generation 
or two ago. 


1 Liberal candidates contested six constituencies in 1951 which were not contested 
by Liberals in 1950. 

mayne 6 Navara 1951,-p. er ‘The elimination of many Liberal candidates 
played a main part in determining the election result’. Cf. D. E. Butler, The British 
General Election of 1951 (1952), Pp. 242. 

et fs ee (ant. co ene iaete lat Se 

for a Liberal, bu ent the Economist estimate (op. cit., 

gt 55% hy ths Ceauanatiees % for Labour. See also Butler, op. cit., 
Pp. 270-71. 

* In this article ‘Conservative’ will, as is usual, include those normally considered 
the allies of that party. 

5 The twelve constituencies in Northern Ireland were excluded because no Liberal 
contested an election there in 1950 or 1951. Barnsley, where'polling was late, was also 


* Where the parishes of a Rural District were divided between two constituencies, 
the number employed in agriculture in that Rural District was divided between the 
two constituencies in the same ratio as the total parishes of the Rural District were 
divided between the two constituencies. 

1? The difference between the distribution of seats in the two rows is still significant 
at the o-1% level 

*R. B. MacCallum and A. Readman, aatnen, Sh BOSS Cond Eatin df on. (gh. 
te H. G. Nicholas, The British General Election poo, Fabra 0 (ot $8 

Wright, ‘The Cam *, in The General Election in 
Chrimes), {195% P. p. & Set ako H. Pollins, “The of Go Com 
General Elections Studies, Vol. 1, No. 3 (1953). 

* E. J. Hobsbawm (ed.), Labour’s Turning Point, 1880-1900, (1948), p. xx. 

™ E. Halevy, A History of the English Peaple, Epilogue, Vol. I. 1895-1905, (1929), p. 6. 

4G. D. H. Cole, British Wi Class Politics, peal a » Pp. 264. See W. H. 
Chaloner, Social and Economic of Crewe, (1950), pp. 166-7 for the situation 
in one constituency. 

3G. D. H. Cole, A History of the Labour Party from 1914, (1948), p. 140. 

3 A. L. Lowell, The Government of England, (1908), II, 103. 

™ Lord Elton, Life of James Ramsay MacDonald, (i y P: 110. ‘Between 1914 and 
1918 the first great wave of Liberal conversions to Party was due to the 
same cause’. 

™8 Parliamentary Affairs, V, No. 1, p. 60. 

™ Chaloner, op. cit., p. 171. 

*” Huddersfield (1 pe sn8 Soe (1 Bap aoe enngtans but there the Libere's 
were supported by ray Be 
allnaiiiiimmeadstredediercaye Gente Annee. 


” Robert Pitman, What H. to the Liberals, soe Sameeen, Gees). PD 
Nevertheless the percentage ex-Liberal voters voting Conservative the 
national average. 


* Transport and General Workers’ Union, Report for 1950, p. 120. 
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APPENDIX I 
Method 


The method of estimating the behaviour of ex-Liberals was first to find the swi 
from Labour to Conservative in a constituency, agentes onstage t general 
elections. Then, if che Liberals acted in exactly the same way in 1951 as 

1950, the outcome of the 1951 election could be accurately forecast. ioe 
differences between the forecast and the actual result of the 1951 election this would 
be the consequence of changes in the behaviour of the ex-Li and it would be 
possible to see what these changes were. To take an example; suppose the results of 
the two elections in some constituency were: 


Votes Cast Percentage of Total Poll 
1950 1951 1950 195! 
Conservative 25,000 28,000 60-0 
Labour 20,000 22,000 40°0 440 
Liberal 5,000 _ 10°0 


Sees Se mie Sum chew 0 Commute & Seem t De set, Can. 3 Oe 
Liberals had behaved in 1951 as in 1950, the outcome of the 1 51 election would have 
been: Conservative 51-0%, Labour 39°0% and Liberal 10-0%. In fact the Conserva- 
tive ed 56% and Labour polled %,. there being no Liberal candidate. Thus the 
10°0 % of the electorate voti in 1950 must have split equally between the other 
two parties; that is 50°0% died tier ened Gees This assumes that 
the swing from Labour to Conservative is known and that there are no ex-Liberal 
abstentions. In this way we have been able to establish the percentages of ex-Liberal 
voters who voted for the Conservative party in 1951 in the various constituencies. These 
are given in Appendix II. The percentage voting Labour will of course be 100 minus 
the percentage voting Conservative. 

The Swing 
In a large number of constituencies the elections of both aes 1951 were straight 
fights between Conservative and Labour and in these cases ing could be found. 
In a further grou oe epee t fight was only slightly blurred by the inter- 
vention of a that these groups voted Labour in 
py tab mpd ban their own party seats could also be regarded as 
straight fights and the swing found. ip colsan thas dv outen tote conned in-ons> 
stituencies in the same area of the country, hence it is reasonable to assume that the 
pon nytage nym ane any hy: abn  aaaene eerie 

ly to other constituencies in the same area. 
here were 117 constituencies for which the swing could be established; eo 

wamue cinaiaest Sie Sees > On eaneenaes © Sule Shee geaey Denaae, 
of 11 see thes finer rey he ted tepmmmds the seats et oe 
well a Soe eee Pot ‘araght fight eats to an aren 
was taken as the ewing typical of that area. The the analysis of swings is 
given in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 
Swing from Labour to Conservative between 1950 and 1951 
Number of Quartile 
Area ‘Straight Fights’ Swing Deviation 
Central Scotland Industrial 16 —ol o4 
North-East Industrial 13 o9 o5 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Textiles 12 o4 o4 
Liverpool and South-West Lancashire 7 —0-3 o5 
South Yorkshire 1 oo o5 
Midland Industrial 1 el o-4 
South Wales Industrial 6 o2 o1 


This leaves a part of the country for which there was no direct estimate of the 
swing, and a si estimate was for the swing in this residual area in the 
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following way. First an estimate was made of the swing from Labour to Conservative 
for Great Britain (excluding Barnsley). The percentage of the total vote cast for the 
various parties at the 1950 and 1951 elections was: 


Conservative Labour Liberal Others 
1950 43°10 46°74 (9°28 0-88 
195! 47°84 49°32 2°58 0-26 


The vote of the combined minor parties dropped from 0-88% to 0-26%. The bulk of 
this decline was due to the fall in the votes cast for Communist and Independent 
Labour candidates and it is fairly safe to say that these votes went to Labour candi- 
dates in 1951. Two other minor parties suffered a large decline in 1951 compared with 
1950, these were the Welsh and Scottish Nationalist Parties. An examination of 
ividual constituencies suggests that, apart from some of these who voted Liberal, 

the Welsh Nationalists split evenly between Labour and Conservatives, while 
the Scottish Nationalists he | the Conservatives rather more. Hence, of the total 
decline of o-62% in the votes cast for minor parties it is likely that about 0-50% went 
to Labour and almost all the rest to Conservative. 

The Liberal vote declined by 6-70%. For reasons given below it is likely that about 
10°0% of this group abstained in 1951, leaving some 60% to vote for Labour or 

ative peilietn. Making the general assumption that this group favoured the 

Conservatives in the proportion of 3 : 2, then 3-6% of this group of Liberals voted 
Conservative and 2:4% voted Labour in 1951. Therefore all for the declines in 
the votes cast for the Liberals and the minor parties, and for ex-Liberal abstentions, 
it would be expected, all other things being unchanged, that the Conservative and 
Labour percentages of the total poll in LA. would be about 47° 2 and — a 9 respectively. 
In fact these percentages were 47°84 and 49-32. Therefore th Labour to 
Conservative for Great Britain as a whole must have been aor’ more > hon 06%. 
This swing for the whole of Great Britain is the weighted mean of the swing of 0-3% 
(for the 222 constituencies in the areas in Table IV for which direct estimates of the 
swing were made) and the swing in the remaining 390 constituencies. | Sse the 
average swing in these remaining constituencies must have been about o-8% from 
Labour to Conservative. Sie cae Soa Sannee eager ane 8 Saat for 
the median swing in the group eos t fight seats for which swings were found, 
but which were not included in Table IV because they were scattered over a wide 
area of the country, was 0°7%. A swing of o-8% was therefore used for all areas outside 
those mentioned in Table IV. 


Pe pe ey ee 
Liberal voters; the accuracy of the swings used and the extent of ex-Liberal absten- 
tions. Some knowledge of the accuracy of the swings used. can be from an 
examination of the distribution culiay te Gee 0674 117 constituencies for which direct 
estimates of the swing were made. 


Percentage Swing from Labour to Conservative 


Negative Swings 
Class. Greater than 1°9 18 16 1-2 o-9 0-6 og 
—16 -—1'3 -—-10 -O7 —0O4% -—O! 
Frequency I I I 3 3 7 15 
Positive Swings 
Class oo 03 06 o-9 1-2 15 18 a1 24 
—o2 -—05 -—O8 —I'I —1%4 —1'7 —20 —23 —2°7 
Frequency 16 20 8 16 8 5 4 7 2 


rads beer One cots snes Gan Grequten f Ge Gniuten Ep wie 0 
Sans Sueneete Ry Gotten ot 2-04 on com site ot Go eatinn hogs. Bing Hy 

errors in the estimates given in Appendix II are based on the the 
Societies <P cctiany ta the Gon cltetianninn af Geant Wttuain & of he cone queens 
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form as that shown for the 117 constituencies above. In other words, we assume that 
in most cases the error in the swing used will not exceed one percentage point; where 
a constituency lies in one of the areas of Table IV the error in our estimate of ex- 
Liberal behaviour is likely to be lower than the errors given below because of the 
greater accuracy of the swing used in those cases. With a given error in the swing the 
error in the estimate of the percentage of ex-Liberal voters voting Conservative will 
vary with the size of the Liberal vote in 1950. This error will be up to five percentage 
points where the Liberal vote in 1950 was 20°0% of the total poll, rising to about 
sixteen percentage points where the! iberal vote was only 6-0% (which is the lowest 
figure with which we have worked). In order to reduce ible errors the analysis 
was confined to those seats where the Liberals polled at least 9-0% in 1950, ex 

in the case of constituencies in the areas in Table IV where direct estimates of 
swing were made; here all constituencies where the Liberals polled at least 6-0% in 
1950 were taken. Table III suggests that these errors in the swing are randomly 
distributed between agricultural and non-agricultural constituencies and hence do 
not affect the general conclusion. 

As to the second factor, there is a certain amount of evidence to show that the 
number of ex-Liberal abstentions was fairly small. Table V compares the voting 
pattern of all constituencies with the pattern in those constituencies where the decline 
of the electorate voting in 1951 — ly or more points below that in 1950. It will be 


seen that the presence even of group of ex-Liberals does not tly 
affect the pattern. Large dodion | in ae are predominantly associated with large 
Conservative majorities. 
TABLE V 
Extent of Abstentions and the Size of Majorities, 1951 
Conservative Labour 
polling over 60% polling over 60% Others 
Liberal candidate in 1950, 
not in 195! A B A B A B 
1. Polling under 9% in 
ai 9 4! 1 102 1 
2. Polling 9% or over in 
1950 62 33 28 I 119 3 
Total 83 40 69 2 221 4 
All other constituencies 32 8 61 1 146 2 


Nore: ‘A’ indicates the total number of seats in the category. 
‘B’ indicates the number of seats in the category where the percentage of the electorate 
polling declined by four or more points in 1951 as compared with 1950. 

Table VI shows the median decline in the percentage poll in 1951 compared with 
1950 for various groups of seats. 


TABLE VI- 
Extent of ex-Liberal Abstentions in 1951 
Median decline in 
Type of Constituency percentage poll 

‘Straight Fights’ "9 1950 and 1951 o-9 
Liberal Candidate in 1950 and 1951 13 
Liberal Candidate in 1950, not in 1951: 

1. Polling less than g-0% in 1950 12 

2. Polling 9°0% or more in 1950 21 


— it does not appear that ex-Liberal abstentions were heavy; the presence of even 
a fairly large group of ex-Liberals raises the median decline in the poll by about 1 ‘S%. 

Given an average Liberal vote in 1950 in these constituencies of 10°0% to 15:0% then 

it seems reasonable to suggest that rather less than one-tenth of ex-Liberals abstai 

at the 1y51 election. This agrees with D. E. Butler's analysis (General Election of 1951, 
p. 26 


7)- 
While ex-Liberal abstentions do not appear to have been ue Sage, Ge precise effect 
of such abstentions on the accuracy of the estimates of ex-Liberal viour given here 
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is worth examining. Suppose the results of the two elections in some constituency 


were 
Votes Cast Percentage of Total Poll 
: 1950 195! 1950 1951 
Conservative 25,000 25,000 50°0 55°6 
Labour 20,000 20,000 40°0 44°4 
Liberal 5,000 — 10°0 —_— 


Suppose further that it is known that there was no swing from Labour to Conservative 
and that all the ex-Liberal group abstained in 1951. Then on the method of analysis 
outlined earlier it would be deduced that in this case 56-0% of the ex-Liberals voted 
Conservative and 44:0% voted Labour, whereas in fact they had all abstained. Thus 
the Conservative and Labour percentages of the total poll may rise not as the result 
of any accretion of ex-Liberal votes but because of a decline in the total poll resulting 
from ex-Liberal abstentions. The effect of this factor will be to increase the Conservative 
and Labour percentages of the total poll in proportion to their respective percen 
of the total poll in 1951; hence in the example just quoted the Conservatives polled 
56-0% in 1951 and obtained 5-6% of the 10-0% abstentions. ‘ 
To study the effect of the two factors — accretion of ex-Liberal votes and ex-Liberal 
abstentions; suppose the results of the two elections in a certain constituency in which 
there was no swing were: 


Votes Cast Percentage of total poll 
: 1950 195! 1950 195! 
Conservative 25,000 27,500 50°0 56-1 
Labour 20,000 21,500 40 43°9 
Liberal 5,000 — 10°0 — 


Suppose that, of the 5,000 people who voted Liberal in 1950, 2,500 voted Con- 
servative in 1951, 1,500 voted Labour and 1,000 abstained; that is 62°5% of ex- 
Liberals voters voted Conservative. On our analysis it would be concluded that this 
figure was 61-0%. Our estimate (61-0%) is in fact the weighted average of the true 
figure (62-5%) weighted the number of ex-Liberal voters and the Conservative 
percentage of the total poll in 1951 (56:1%) weighted by the number of Liberal 
abstentions. 

56-1% x 1,000+62-5% xX 4,000 
i.e. = 61:0% 
5,000 


Thus when, as above, our estimate of the percentage of ex-Liberal voters voting Con- 
servative is higher than the Conservative percentage of the total poll in 1951, our 
estimate will be below the true figure, and in the opposite circumstances our estimate 
will be too high. The error involved will however be small when either the total 
number of ex-Liberal abstentions is low in relation to the number of ex-Liberal voters, 
or when the estimate of ex-Liberal voters voting Conservative is near the Conservative 
percentage of the total poll in 1951. 

Almost all the estimates in Appendix II fall into one of these categories. First as 
shown above the number of ex-Liberal abstentions was not large. Second we have 
confined our analysis, to a certain extent, to constituencies where the Liberal vote in 
1950 was at least 9-0%. Where we have analysed constituencies with Liberal votes of 
under 9-0% they are in areas in Table IV where Labour received over 40°0% of the 

in almost all cases. Table V shows that large declines in the poll are not usually 
ound with Labour polls of this size. 

In fact there were thirty-nine constituencies used in this analysis where the per- 
centage of the electorate voting in 1951 was four (or —— percentage points below 
that in 1950. In thirty-two of these seats our estimate of ex-Liberal voters voting 
Conservative lies within ten a points of the Conservative percentage of the 
total poll in 1951, the maximum difference being sixteen. In thirty-three of these 
constituencies the Liberal candidate in 1950 polled at least 10°0%, and in fourteen 
at least 15-0% of the total poll. 


1 See p. 1. 
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APPENDIX II 
Constituencies are in the following order. First those constituencies in the 
areas covered by Table IV, in alphabetical order by areas. These are followed by the 
London Boroughs, English Boroughs, English Counties, Welsh constituencies and 
Scottish constituencies, each group being in alphabetical order. 

The figure following the name of the constituency is the percentage of ex-Liberal 
voters voting Conservative. The figure in brackets indicates the percentage of the 
total poll cast in favour of the Liberals in 1950. (This is included to aid in estimati 
the possible margin of error, see p. 36, 37.) constituencies where the em 
population in agriculture (1931) was more than 3°0% of the total electorate in 1951 
are indicated thus: (a). 


Lancashire and Yorshire Textiles 





Accri 6 Leeds, North-W. 
yr orne ond and Sale era} » South wie 3 {7} 
Blackburn East 84 (7) » West {3} 
Bolton East 71 (16) Manchester, Cheetham 53 (10) 
Bradford, Suet z5 te »” oe 77 (3 
” I ” ithington I 
a North 61 (13) Oldham, East (ri) 
Bury — ’ 37 (10) (17) 
Cheshire, Stalybridge (10) Ri m(1 
Droylsden 68 (10) Rossendale ze t 
Eccles jt (8) Salford, East j 
Halifax (16) » West 65 (8 
Keighley 69 (1 : Stockport, North (12 
Lancashire, Clitheroe 81 (6) (a) ~ South 58 tia} 
“ Farnworth 73 (11) tretford 75 (12 
- Hi 60 (16) akefield 7o (11 
Leeds, North 51 (9) 
Liverpool and South-West Lancashire 
Birkenhead 70 fr Liverpool, Walton (9) 
Crosby 76 (14 ~ Wavertree (1 3 
Liverpool, Garston 73 (11 Wallasey 59 (11 
»  Toxteth 1 (7 
Midland Industrial 
Birmi i i 62 (6 Staffordshire, Brierley Hill 6 
— Hall Geeon 72 ® Stoke-on-Trent, South ~ (3) 
- Handsworth 76(10 Warwickshire, Solihul) B ) 
%» Kings Norton 66 (9 Wednesbury (14 
- Northfield 97 ( Wolverhampton, North-East (11) 
‘4 Perry Bar (6) % South-West {19} 
Dudley 61 (12) Worcester 49 (10) (a) 
Oldbury and Halesowen 66 (19) Worcestershire, 
Rowley Regis and Tipton 62 (9) Kidderminster 55 (8) (a) 
North-East Industrial 
Darlington a3 {8} Newcastle-upon-Tyne, East 75 (9 
Durham, Bishop Auckland : “ } onerous 7 ( @ 
Hartlepools 6) @ Wallsend 57 (7 
Middlesbrough, East 60 (10 Yorkshire, Cleveland (11) 
» West 85 (15) 
South Yorkshire Coalfield 
Chesterfield 72 (7 Sheffield, Hallam 65 (8) 
Nottinghamshire, Mansfield 74 (9 Yorkshire, Penistone 77 (9) 
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Central Scotland Industrial 
Ayrshire and Bute, Central Glasgow, Cathcart 75 (8) 
Ayrshire 59 7 Stirlingshire, Clackmannan 
Fife, East 71 (10 and East Stirlingshire 78 (10) 
South Wales Industrial 
Glamorgan, Aberavon 71 (12) Glamorgan, Pontypridd 66 (11) 
Pe Barry 70 (13) Gloucestershire, West 72 ti (a) 
a Neath 86 (10) Monmouthshire, Pontypool 65 (11 
London Boroughs 
Hackney, South 3 (9) St. Marylebone _ 61 (9) 
Kensington, South 1 (9) Shoreditch and Finsbury 78 (10) 
English Boroughs 
Bath 35 (13) Kingston-upon-Hull, North 60 (12) 
Beckenham 3 (11) Leicester, North-East 63 (9) 
Blackpool, South 75 (11) ‘ North-West F (11) 
Bournemouth, West 63 (17) ‘“ South-East (12) 
Brighton, Pavilion 60 (10) = South-West 59 (11) 
Bristol, Central 62 (9) Luton 38 (9) 

» North-East 62 (12) Northampton 58 (13) 

» North-West (9) Norwich, North- 75 (17) 

» South-East (9) Nottingham, Central 60 (11) 
Bromley 61 (12) Pa North-West 72 1) 
Ealing, North 64 (9) Oxford 72 ‘o) 

» _ South 55 (9) Reading, North zB (9 
East Ham, North 39 (10) Southend, East (11) 
Enfield, West 2 (10) ~ West 65 i B 
Eton and Slough 32 (12) Swindon 63 (1 
Harrow, Central (11) Tottenham 53 (10) 

oo «© West 68 (12 Twickenham 59 (9 
Hastings 62 (16 Walthamstow, West 9 (9 

67 (10 Wembley, South I os 
Ipswich 45 (13 Willesden, East 5 (12) 
rr Central 42 (10 Wood Green 1(1 3 
Hal- Worthing 67 (10 
temprice 64 (12) 
English Counties 
Bedfordshire, South of {3} Kent, Sevenoaks 65 (12) (a 
Berkshire, Abingdon 54 (15) (a) - onbridge 35 jie a 
a = som 49 (12) (a) Lancashire, Lancaster 33 11) (a 
49 (11) s Morecambe (12) (a 
Buclinghashire or 35 Us} (a) ~ North Fylde 63 (12) (a 
- Buckingham 1 (9 (a) South Fylde 62 (11) (a 
ee South 55 16) (a) Leicestershire, Bosworth 75 (17 
a Wycombe 58 (16) Melton 42 (11) (a) 
Cambridgeshire 51 (13) (a) Lincolnshire, Rutland and 
Cheshire, Chester 7 (14) - Stamford (9) (a) 

» Knutsford 5 (15) (a »» Brigg 59 13 ts} 

si Macclesfield 11) (a Norfolk, Kings Lynn 10) (a 

a Northwich 7 (13) (a Yarmouth Bo 14 ts} 

a Runcorn 5 (12) (a Northamptonshire, South 54 (9) (a 
Oulas Gan cake suitetinahivn , Bis (a) 

, Truro 5 (24) (a ot 7 Ww 10) (a 
Cumberland, Workington a 10 3) - Rushcliffe 61 (9 
Derbyshire, Belper 2(10)(a) Oxfordshire, Henl rete: 

a South-East 59 (10 = = 53 (16) (a) 
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= West 46 (13 :} Somerset, North (10) (a) 
Devon, Tavistock 37 (22 ” Taunton 70 (10) (a) 
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dom consisted chiefly of groups of West African and West Indian 
seamen living in the dockland areas of some English sea-ports.! 
They were a marginal group as far as employment in the shipping 
industry was concerned, and, like some of their fellows in the United 
States, they found themselves ‘last hired and first fired’. After 1918 
when the shipping trade contracted and the ex-servicemen returned 
home, the coloured men were the objects of street brawls and wide- 
spread disturbances in Liverpool, Cardiff, Newport, South Shields, 
Glasgow, Stepney, Canning Town and, apparently, almost everywhere 
where their numbers were appreciable. The incidents which provoked 
these outbreaks were varied and inconsequent, but the background was 
one of competition for jobs and the effects in this sphere were significant. 
According to one newspaper, writing of the Liverpool disturbances: 
‘Last week more than 100 black men were at work, but in conse- 
quence of the disturbances, none is now employed, and they are 
thrown on-unemployment allowance.”* 
After these incidents several hundred of the stranded seamen were re- 
patriated to West Africa, but the majority preferred to remain in the 
hopes of an improvement in the situation. They were over-optimistic, 
for later years only brought further disadvantages of which the worst 
was the incorrect application to them by the authorities in some of the 
ports of the Aliens Order of 1925. In the eyes of the Cardiff Police at 
least, this Order automatically made an alien of every coloured seaman 
in the port and the men were forced to deliver up their passports or 
other evidence of their British nationality and accept Aliens Cards 
instead.* Their economic disabilities brought attendant troubles and 
these groups came increasingly to be regarded as a ‘social problem’. 
The terms in which writers of the 1920’s and 30’s describe them are such 
as to suggest that at this time English attitudes towards Negro immi- 
grants were more unfavourable than at any time before, or since. Not 
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until 1938-39 when the level of employment rose once more were the 
coloured seamen able to obtain anything approaching economic and 
social equality with the other seamen. 

The Second World War brought a great increase in the number of 
West African and West Indian seamen visiting British ports, and many 
of them deserted their ships or took any opportunity open to them to 
settle in Britain where they could be employed, either as seamen or 
shoreworkers, at very much higher wage rates. Many men worked their 
passage or stowed away on board shjps bound for Britain, while more 
recent years have seen the immigration of several thousand West 
Indians in search of work.‘ This influx has led to some increase in the 
size of the coloured population in dockland areas, but the greater part 
has been absorbed by the inland manufacturing towns and industrial 
regions. Since 1939 there has been no continuing shortage of employ- 
ment and, apart from the disturbances which occurred in Liverpool in 
1948, there have been few cases of friction between coloured immi- 
grants and whites. That is not to say, however, that the absorption of 
the immigrants into the industrial labour force has been fully achieved, 
nor that groups of Negro workers might not find themselves in the same 
marginal position as the pre-war seamen if there were any large reces- 
sion in employment. How far there is colour discrimination in British 
industry, and how far the immigrant workmen are equal to local labour 
in value to the employer, are questions on which opinions differ for no 
accurate information has been available. The situation which prevails 
in one locality may be markedly different from that in another, for 
different industries vary in the demands they make and the extent to 
which they can absorb a new element in the labour force. There is also 
a selective factor to be considered in the settlement of the immigrants, 
for the composition of a coloured group in a ‘respectable’ residcatial 
district may be quite different from one in dockland. The writer has 
completed a socio-anthropological study of a dockyard group in the East 
End of London and though he was not able to undertake as rigorous an 
investigation of the employment situation as might have been desired, 
the data gathered cast more light upon the position of the Negro immi- 
grant in industry than has previously been available. 

The Coloured Labour Force 

The district where the study was carried out lies near the London 
docks, and in the Borough of Stepney. There has been no long-period 
shortage of work there since the war but most of the work available to 
the immigrants has been of the nature of rough labouring. It was 
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possible to reach a fairly reliable estimate of the size of the African and 
West Indian section of the labour force as it was in the autumn of 1951 
from an examination of records at the local Employment Exchange.® 
Its composition according to place of origin was as follows: 





West West U.K.-born East & South 
Africans Indians Negroes Africans Somalis 
Number 145 174 9 18 40 





There are only about thirty coloured women of Negro descent in the 
district and few of these register for employment, which can usually be 
obtained without difficulty in the dressmaking trade. Similarly, there 
have been few coloured juveniles, all of whom have been able to find 
some work — though there has been difficulty in finding for them jobs 
with prospects of advancement. Ships sailing out of British ports will 
take coloured men only as cooks or firemen, and, as persons under the 
age of eighteen cannot be employed in the Engine Room, coloured 
juveniles who wish to become seamen are at a disadvantage. 
The occupations of the West Africans and West Indians were re- 
corded as follows: 
West West 
Occupation Africans Indians 
Unskilled and semi-skilled work as Labourers, Stokers, Porters, 75% 65% 
Factory Labourers, Kitchen Porters, etc. 


Clothing Industry: Baisters, a a Under-Pressers, etc. 8% 10%, 
Building and Woodworking trad 
Painters 5% 5% 
Carpenters, Cabinet Makers, French Polishers, etc. _ 7% 
Miscellaneous occupations: Fitters, Turners, Mechanics, Elec- 12% 13% 


tricians, Drivers, Bricklayers, Clerks, Cooks, Musicians, etc. 
Casual work of a lucrative nature is sometimes available for coloured 
men as film extras and by doing odd jobs of various kinds a little extra 
employment may be obtained. It is impossible to obtain any accurate 
estimate of the incidence of unemployment among the Negro grouping 
because it contains a significant proportion of persons prone to move 
from one district to another. There has been a gradual decrease in the 
number of Africans and West Indians unemployed over the last few 
years, but there has also been a decrease in the overall size of the Negro 
grouping as immigrants have moved out from the reception area of 
dockland to neighbourhoods of higher social standing. A slight seasonal 
variation in the level of employment may be noted as the coloured men 
are often reluctant to work out of doors in the cold weather, but during 
1951 the proportion unemployed appears not to have varied greatly 
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from a mean of about 15%. Some of the immigrants with good records 
are rarely unemployed and if out of work are able to get another job 
almost immediately, thus the figure of 15% is made up mostly of the 
less settled immigrants. 

In placing the immigrants in work the local Employment Exchange 
has experienced more difficulty from the side of the men themselves 
than from that of the employers. Some employers have been unwilling 
to engage coloured men and some will not countenance the idea, but 
it should be noticed that in East London at least, there has been a 
sufficient number of firms willing to engage coloured men for their 
absorption to have been nearly complete had they been found as satis- 
factory as local labour. Many firms have given coloured men a trial 
but after a while have refused to engage any others, with a result that 
the Employment Exchange has had to go further and further afield to 
get the men placed, and has sometimes sent too many men to a willing 
employer. The major difficulties in placing the immigrants arise from 
their unfamiliarity with the kind of work which is required of them: 
they are said to be inefficient and indolent and handicapped in some 
cases (especially the Somalis) by inability to read and write English 
with any fluency. Cases have occurred of other workers objecting to the 
employment of coloured men and also of employers dismissing a whole 
batch of coloured workers because of the faults of a few. Friction some- 
times develops between different groups of coloured workers at a firm, 
and between them and other employees or between them and the 
charge-hand or foreman. Many of thé coloured men are said to develop 
a ‘chip on the shoulder’ attitude and to ask for their cards on the 
slightest provocation. 

The problems of the coloured workers have received sympathetic 
attention from the local Employment Exchange. Some years after the 
war arrangements were made for the interviewing and placing of 
coloured colonial and commonwealth workers to be done by one group 
of clerks. Thus the officials of the ‘colonial section’ have been able to 
learn the peculiarities of the immigrants, have come to know many of 
them as individuals, and have become practised in dealing with em- 
ployers on this question; they have been able to concentrate upon 
making openings for coloured workers and the level of employment has 
been higher than it might otherwise have been. However, in the eyes 
of some of the men this separate section is an example of ‘Jim Crow’ 
segregation and a minority complain bitterly. If there were a general 
fall in employment and fewer jobs were open to coloured men, it might 
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appear as if the Employment Exchange were aiding and abetting in 
colour discrimination. It is believed that this is the only Exchange in 
the country which has established a separate section of this kind. 

Soon after the war the Ministry of Labour and National Service 
recognized that pockets of chronic unemployment might develop in 
areas such as the coloured quarter of Stepney if the demand for labour 
were to fall off. The various labour districts of the country cooperated 
in an attempt to start dispersing immigrants by moving them in teams 
to other parts of the country. This action was based on the assumption 
that the immigrants could more easily be assimilated in areas where 
they constituted a smaller proportion of the labour force. The first 
schemes met with little success and very little more has been done in 
this direction. It is very doubtful if such schemes can ever be successful 
for the ‘teams’ of men sent to the new districts are not natural social 
groups and do not form themselves into such groups: the men likely tc 
be selected will come from the ranks of the unemployed and will thus 
be less likely to include men who can easily adjust to the British indus- 
trial milieu; they will probably be single men without the stabilizing 
influence of family responsibilities. Conflict may occur between immi- 
grants from different regions, social control will be low and the worst 
influences will probably prevail. On the other hand, in the area from 
which they are taken, even if the degree of organization is as low as in 
Stepney, they do have something of a natural social group, they have 
friends and leaders, there is a pattern of life to which they have adjusted, 
and white and coloured groups have achieved a certain mutual accom- 
modation. 

The relatively high unemployment rate among coloured workers is 
due more to the frequency with which they leave one job for another 
than to any reluctance to work. To the individual immigrant the task 
of getting and keeping a job is a problem in the first place of adjusting 
his expectations to the opportunities open to him, and in the second 
place of becoming accustomed to what is required of the industrial 
worker. The colonial immigrant — and this is particularly true of the 
West African - comes with high expectations of the ‘mother country’ 
and usually with the belief that he will be able to obtain congenial 
work with good pay and prospects of promotion. In most cases he finds 
that the only work open to him is the roughest and most unpleasant of 
labouring and that there is no chance of rising to be anything more 
than a semi-skilled workman. Ambitious.immigrants find these restric- 
tions frustrating. Their dissatisfaction causes them to change their jobs 
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frequently ‘in the expectation of getting the right job some day’ as an 
investigator of this subject in Birmingham has also concluded.* Because 
they are sensitive of the low status accorded them many of the men are 
unwilling to do work which appears to them degrading or to strengthen 
the idea that coloured men are the most suitable for dirty work. Ex- 
perience of colour discrimination at work may cause some to withdraw 


within themselves rather than expose themselves to the risk of further . 


incidents and thus they may appear unresponsive and unsettled. On the 
other hand, many informants have noticed that the Africans try to 
humanize their work and take more pride in it than the local men; 
they wear uniforms smartly and are sensitive to the good opinion of 
their supervizors. The high employment turnover rate among coloured 
workers in Stepney must also be attributed partly to the fact that they 
are often employed in trades with a discontinuous labour demand in 
which the workers are liable to be laid off on the expiration of a con- 
tract. Owing to their exposed social position the immigrants have had 
many personal problems to deal with while establishing themselves and 
this has increased the tendency to leave one job for another — a practice 
the more frequent because most of the men have known the labour 
market in Britain only at times when there have been more jobs than 
workmen. Getting and keeping a job is only one aspect of the adjust- 
ment to the new way of life which all the immigrants have to make. 
Few of the West Africans and West Indians save any portion of their 
earnings in cash form and the general uncertainty of their position leads 
them to prefer maximum earnings in the present to any sacrifice for the 
sake of a more secure or remunerative job in the future. When in work 
they display a marked inclination to take on as much overtime working 
as possible; this preference applies on the margin between work and 
more work — or rather between money and more money — for some 


colonials would sooner remain unemployed than take jobs which do — 


not bring in a worthwhile income. In Stepney, in 1951, many of the 
immigrants regarded a wage of £6 as minimal but when employed 
would work through Saturday and perhaps Sunday if they had the 
chance. There are a few colonials who want to live off Britain and the 
British, regarding this as a way of getting their own back for the ex- 
ploitatior of their people, but their numbers are small, and the impres- 
sion current in some circles that a high proportion of the coloured men 
are living off the National Assistance Board is far removed from reality 
and does scant justice to both the coloured population and to the 
officials of the Board. 
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The Position in Industry 

In order to assess the amount of discrimination against the coloured 
immigrant worker in East London and the extent to which he was being 
absorbed into the local labour force, enquiries were made in three 
branches of industry. Examination of the occupations of coloured 
workers shows that in only two industries — Clothing and Building — is 
there any appreciable number of coloured men employed, and in these 
cases random samples were constructed from the Employment Ex- 
change’s register of employers. Questionnaires were sent out to forty 
employers in these industries. Where coloured men had been employed 
a follow-up interview was sought and obtained in every case but one; 
employers who had not engaged coloured men were also interviewed if 
they showed particular interest in the enquiry. The demand for labour- 
ers came mostly from firms outside the area of the Employment 
Exchange, so, with the help of the officials of the Exchange, a list was 
compiled of the ten firms which had engaged the greatest numbers of 
coloured workmen for this purpose, and the personnel managers of each 
of these firms were interviewed. It was not practicable to ask for precise 
details of numbers of coloured men employed in the past, or the length 
of time they had been with the firm and in most cases the interviewer 
had to be content with the Manager’s impressions and recollections. 
The interview schedule employed consisted mostly of ‘open-ended’ ques- 
tions designed to elicit the general trend of affairs rather than to attempt 
to measure a fluid and rapidly changing situation. In this way a large 
amount of data was collected which cannot easily be quantified. 

The sample taken of employers in the clothing industry was limited 
to the men’s tailoring section. The firms in this category fall into two 
groups: the large firms or clothing factories employing a higher propor- 
tion of the less skilled workers, and the small highly specialized work- 
shops in which some ten or twelve persons are employed under the 
personal supervision of an employer who himself works at a bench with 
the others. The small firms work on a contract basis, probably ‘making 
up’ a quantity of garments from pieces of cloth which have already been 
cut to shape; employment is not continuous and the employer will lay 
off workers when trade is slack, or at the expiration of a contract. Nine 
of the twenty-five firms in the sample had employed Negro workers and 
these nine included the only two factories in the sample, all the other 
firms being small workshops. Employers’ answers covered forty-five 
coloured workers, seven of whom had been employed for more than 
a year and tweim, ‘ive for less than a year but more than a month. 
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One of the nine employers was not prepared to engage any more 
coloured workmen but the remaining eight had no objection, although 
some of them were unwilling to take learners; when they had done this 
in the past and trained the men up to an adequate standard they had 
found them liable to leave in search of better wages elsewhere. The 
factories are more readily able to take men for training than the work- 
shops. Vertical mobility can be achieved by entering the trade as a 
soaper, then picking up what is required of the next grade — under- 
presser — and so on, but it would appear that many of the immigrants 
have tried to climb too fast, exaggerating their abilities and increasing 
the employers’ suspicion that the newcomers are insufficiently skilled. 
The manager of the larger of the factories, which was the only instance 
in which an appreciable number of coloured men had been employed, 
said that he had not found the labour turnover rate any higher among 
them than other workers. He added ‘But especially after they have been 
here for a little time, they tend to develop a persecution complex which 
is quite unjustified. If you point out to them that their work is not up 
to standard they say “‘You’re only picking on me because of my 
colo 

Four of the twenty-five employers would not take on coloured men, 
and of the remaining twenty-one it is possible that some would find 
justifications for refusing them when it came to the point. However it 
was notable that employers — who in this case are almost entirely 
Jewish — showed a marked reluctance to ascribe the failings of coloured 
workmen to any particular cause despite probing for racialist beliefs. 
Some had made a special effort to help coloured men and the most 
typical attitude was that of one employer who had trained two West 
Indians, and who said ‘It’s chiefly inexperience — one of the men had 
been a seaman before’. It would appear therefore that the coloured 
man is at little disadvantage in the Stepney clothing industry, but it is 
well to remember that discrimination is uneven in its incidence. One 
immigrant known to the writer who has had many years’ experience 
as a tailor in the West Indies and in India was quite unable to get any 
work as a tailor. Finally he took a job as an under-presser; his employer 
put him on to tailoring work but would not pay him the rate for the 
job, so eventually he léft the trade altogether. 

There was a considerably greater resistance to the idea of engaging 
coloured workers on the part of employers in the building and con- 
tracting industry, though this may be partly explained by circumstan- 
tial factors. Firms in this tradé also may be divided into two categories, 
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firstly the large constructional firm with a headquarters outside Stepney, 
which undertakes building contracts in different areas and engages men 
on the site; these firms employ many Stepney workers but employment 
with them is not continuous — bricklayers, labourers, joiners, painters, 
and others are taken on and laid off according to the progress of the 
contract. Secondly, there is the small Stepney ‘jobbing’ firm which 
specializes in maintenance work; such firms employ a small number of 
highly skilled workmen who become accustomed to working together 
and may stay with the same firm for very long periods indeed. As might 
be expected, it was found that very few coloured men were employed 
in the small firms. 

Four cases from the original sample of nineteen building firms had to 
be discarded for various reasons, leaving fifteen firms, twelve of which 
may be considered ‘small’ and three ‘large’. Of the small firms, only 
one had employed. coloured men during the past three years — two 
carpenters, one french polisher, one painter and one labourer. All of 
them had been discharged within one month and it was said that none 
of them was clean, that they only wanted to sit and smoke orto sleep, 
that they immediately claimed the highest rates of pay current in the 
trade and were liable to be very threatening and abusive. The other 
employees were said to have been not unfriendly towards them and in 
one case ‘the foreman tried to help him out all he could’. This employer 
said that he was not prepared to engage other coloured workers unless 
he was absolutely certain that they were properly qualified and he had 
refused offers of coloured labour from the Employment Exchange. Six 
of the small firms would not take coloured workers and two others 
expressed hesitation. The reasons which the employers gave for this 
reluctance were, firstly, that many of them undertook repairs on the 
premises of other firms, or in private houses, and were afraid that their 
clients might object (one employer added ‘I doubt if you’d get any 
objections from the Yiddish firms, though’). Another said that his firm 
had been doing interior work in a high-class residential area where 
some of the flats were occupied by single women who ‘would not feel 
safe if left alone with a coloured man working in the flat’. Secondly, 
there were fears of objections on the part of other employees which one 
employer expressed by writing that he would engage coloured workmen 
‘as a last resort. I consider that the criterion here is not so much the 
quality of the individual as his acceptability amongst the existing staff. 
Refusal here might be disastrous’. And another: ‘You have to consider 
how other people would feel, especially the other employees. There’s 
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not enough work for English people and many of the coloured people 
only got here by smuggling themselves away’. Thirdly, it was generally 
believed that owing to lack of experience and training the immigrant 
workmen were not up to requisite standards of skill. This is often true 
but it was unusual for an employer to be able to advance any definite 
example to substantiate his belief. Most of the coloured workers in the 
building trade are employed in the larger firms where there is less 
demand for skill. Two of the three large firms were employing, or had 
recently employed coloured men, and none of them had any objection 
to taking on others, though as the site-agent remarked in one case ‘On 
contract work we’re only too glad to take anyone we can get’. He said 
that the men got on well together but believed that the whites would 
never accept a coloured man as chargehand. The largest of the firms 
employed many hundreds of men in the docks, skilled and unskilled, 
and reported the extremely high labour turnover rate of 30% per 
week — about the same for white and coloured. In no case did em- 
ployers justify their preference for English workmen by reference to 
any belief in the racial inferiority of coloured men but it would appear 
from the small numbers employed that there is probably a fair amount 
of discrimination in employment in this trade and that in a time of 
unemployment it would increase. 

The ten firms which were visited as representing the principal em- 
ployers of unskilled coloured workmen showed considerable similarity 
in the experience they reported, although there were notable differ- 
ences varying with the nature and mode of employment and the atti- 
tudes on the part of the management. Within the previous six years, 
and mostly within the previous four, these firms had employed close on 
a thousand coloured workers though the same men might have been 
employed by several firms. At the time of interviewing a total of 127 
were employed, five of these were skilled, the remainder were semi- 
skilled and unskilled. In eight of the ten cases employers stated that 
they employed coloured workmen as a last resort and in some cases 
they looked forward to an easing of the labour shortage which would 
enable them to engage white labour for all jobs. In all cases but one it 
was said that the labour turnover rate was very much higher among 
the West African and West Indian workers. This rate was particularly 
high in firms requiring men for unpleasant or dirty work: an employer 
who had engaged coloured men for cleaning out dirty oil drums 
estimated that 60% had left within a week although some English 
workers had stayed on this job for over ten years, In another case the 
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personnel manager said that the work was ‘the heaviest type of labour- 
ing — local labour won’t look at it and I don’t blame them’, it was such 
that no-one could regard it as anything but ‘a grind’. 

However, one firm which had employed coloured workers as stokers 
found the turnover rate relatively low, perhaps because many of the 
men whom they had employed had previously been ships’ firemen. 
This firm had decided not to engage any more coloured men, apart 
from applicants with previous service in the firm, because other workers 
objected to their body odour. “They don’t like black men in general; 
don’t forget that all the men on the shift have to work, eat and bath 
all very close together, and there is something about them which is 
different, and which people object to’. The personnel manager said that 
the coloured men were not quite as good workers as the whites and 
added ‘these people have no roots in this country. They’re probably 
living with a woman in a one-roomed place in Stepney and have got 
no home life. In these circumstances they are bound to be less respon- 
sible and less reliable. The one or two men we’ve had who’ve been 
good, have been men who have got married and got a family and have 
some responsibilities to live up to’. 

An attitude not representative of employers as a whole was expressed 
by one works manager who said that he had been out in India and 
Africa; he said that ‘the intelligent native is a very good fellow, but the 
nearer they are to nature, and the nearer they are to the Equator, the 
better they are’. When asked about the failings of coloured men he 
had employed, he explained ‘they’re not far enough along the scale of 
civilization’. He was the only person interviewed who expressed such 
views, the great majority of employers adopted a strongly empiricist 
approach and attempted no generalizations. Some referred to the social 
environment of the immigrants, to rent exploitation, and to the influ- 
ence of some of the women in the area in which they lived. The two 
firms with the most liberal attitudes were both firms where the em- 
ployers were themselves immigrants from the Continent. The manager 
of the oil drum cleaning firm reflected ‘I really did want to make a go 
with them, but it was no good’. Asked about employing others he 
remarked ‘experience speaks against it - at any rate not more than 
two at a time. It’s the same with the Irish: if you take in certain 
minorities they seem to stick together, and if you have too many, the 
worst influence seems to prevail. If they are isolated and put to work 
on their own they get ahead’. Many employers referred to an ‘inferior- 
ity complex’, but in this case the manager, who was Jewish and perhaps 
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a little more inclined to ponder these matters, added: ‘It must be 
something which grows in them here because I’ve seem then in their 
own countries and I couldn’t see anything like that. Partly, I suppose, 
it’s because of a certain hostileness in the English character — they’re 
tolerant but seem to say at the same time “we know you’re different” ’. 
In the other firm managed by immigrants from the Continent coloured 
workers were employed operating factory machines and labour rela- 
tions were relatively very good. The labour turnover rate amongst 
coloured workers there was low relative to other firms but ‘very much 
higher’ than that for local labour in the same firm. 

It was interesting to observe the contrast between two departments 
of a large nationalized concern: In the first department the men were 
employed as factory labourers inside a large block of buildings and 
supervision was not difficult; there had been a little trouble at first but 
they discovered that this could be reduced by putting the men to work 
singly, separating the good workmen from the bad, and prohibiting 
the use of expressions such as ‘nigger’ on the part of other workmen. 
In this way they had winnowed out a number of coloured employees 
whom they found quite satisfactory. In the other department the men 
were employed in gangs at a distance from the depot. The work was 
poorly paid and the local labour employed was considered to be not 
the most satisfactory. When the gangs were away from the depot both 
chargehands and men were very liable to victimize any coloured men 
who might be allocated to their group; the manager knew well in which 
gangs victimization could be expected but found it difficult to prevent 
it. Furthermore, there had been frequent fights between different 
groups of coloured men when employed together and misunderstand- 
ings of income tax deductions had more than once led to crowds of 
angry coloured men causing such trouble in the office that the police 
had had to be called. Though they badly needed more men the depart- 
ment was keeping vacancies open rather than engage coloured workers. 

Most employers did not differentiate between coloured immigrants 
from different regions though there were some who expressed a prefer- 
ence for West Africans rather than Jamaicans who were said to be very 
aggressive and touchy, ‘the slightest thing and they go up in the air’. 
One firm had found it better to employ Pakistanis only. Some coloured 
men find that they stand a better chance of getting a job if they go 
round independently and try to evoke the personal sympathies of the 
employer. Though suspicious of the efficiency of coloured workers in 
the aggregate, employers are very frequently willing to give a trial to 
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a coloured man who strikes them favourably or to one who has been 
recommended over the telephone by an apparently responsible person. 

Coloured men say that at their places of work they are often ostra- 
cized by the white workers who try to have as little as possible to do 
with them, and will sometimes blame their own mistakes onto them or 
fail to stand by them when there is trouble with the management. Very 
often the majority of the other workers are willing to be friendly but 
may be influenced by one of their number who has an irrational dislike 
for coloured men and who makes irouble for them. Coloured men say 
that one or two biassed men may influence the behaviour of all the 
others. A very frequent source of misunderstanding or conflict between 
the two groups is what the immigrants regard as the ‘stupid questions’ 
about their homeland and about the ‘jungle’ — sometimes out of 
ignorance, sometimes in jest. Africans have said that the English sense 
of humour is different from their own and that their fellows sometimes 
misinterpret the ideas behind remarks made to them. 

In some cases coloured workers become extremely popular with the 
management and with their fellow workers, most frequently when the 
coloured mar. 1s tiie only one in the firm and the others get to know 
him as an iadividual. The different skin colour of the immigrants is so 
striking a characteristic that some people tend to think them all alike 
and the stereotype of the coloured man is all the stronger for this. 
A number of immigrants have said that they have been getting on well 
in some firm when more coloured men have come there who have 
behaved badly and made things worse for all the coloured men. How- 
ever, it should be remembered that the immigrants who can manage 
their relations with whites easily are the most likely to strike out on 
their own. The more easy-going immigrant who can ride out the first 
gusts of antagonism and does not react against the patronising attitudes 
which others sometimes adopt towards him, may become very popular, 
and there are numerous cases of coloured men acting as chargehands 
or in some skilled capacity in which they have white workers under 
their direction. Some of these men make much better workmen than 
their white counterparts. Being popular with the other workers does not 
mean that the immigrant has to adopt the white man’s point of view; 
some get on very well with the local workmen while expressing the 
strongest opposition to the policies of their government. The immi- 
grants who are the most highly thought of are usually those who have 
the most stable home life, who have a circle of friends who will help 
them when in difficulty, a settled home and the more definite 
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objectives.” This reinforces the view that the immigrants’ position in 
industry cannot be divorced from that in other spheres, and that their 
industrial absorption cannot be achieved until the special difficulties 
which face them outside their places of work are overcome. 

The skilled man who is a member of a Trade Union has relatively 
little to worry about in the way of discrimination from employers, and 
immigrants have quoted many cases to the writer of Union officials 
responding quickly and very firmly to incidents of suspected colour 
discrimination against their members. West Indians who have served 
an apprenticeship in their own country and can produce evidence of 
this, are, after some trouble, able to get themselves accepted into craft 
unions. The majority of the immigrants, being unskilled, join the 
appropriate Union only after a firm has engaged them.® 

It is important to recognize that the discriminatory policy practised 
by many employers is not based upon racial prejudice, nor upon the 
personal whims of the man who engages staff, but upon a preference 
for local labour which, whether justified or not, can be rationally 
defended. This preference arises from two principal sources: firstly, 
employers have what oné of them called ‘a leaning towards our own 
folks’, a feeling that workers who have been living in the country all 
their lives and who ‘belong’ there, have a stronger moral claim to 
employment than have recently arrived immigrants. Secondly, Negro 
immigrant workers usually leave their jobs more quickly and are less 
efficient, partly because they are unaccustomed to the work, partly 
because the social situation of the industrial worker is not one in which 
the immigrant from the tropics can produce his best. During the inter- 
views it was noticeable that some employers were conscious of a con- 
flict between the policies they felt they had to pursue as employers, and 
those which, as citizens, they felt they would have liked to have seen 
followed. They would set out reasons showing how it was uneconimic 
for them to employ coloured labour when whites were available, but 
were uncomfortable about the implications of this if all the employers 
were to do the same. Discrimination cannot be reduced by expecting 
individual employers to pursue policies inimical to their own interests, 
and the organization of the economic system is such that, if present 
circumstances continue, it will be a long time before colou: ed workers 
are regarded as anything but a ‘last resort’. 


The Uncertain Status of the Negro 
The uncertainty which many immigrants feel about where, if any- 
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where, they fit into the social life of Britain has been commented upon 
by other writers. The present writer would argue that this uncertainty 
is not the product of some element of hostility or indifference in the 
British character but is a fairly typical case of the confusion which 
arises from a changing relationship. The relationship between the 
imperial country and the colonies has changed greatly since the end of 
the war and this is bound to have its effects upon inter-group attitudes. 
The leaders of public opinion have realized the potentially harmful 
effect of the hostility which many colonial students at British universi- 
ties have experienced from the public. Accordingly they have attempted 
to recast the students — whose numbers have multiplied many times 
over — in the role of leaders of the rising coloured nations whose friend- 
ship is important to the imperial country. The political element is less 
evident in the case of the working class colonials but it is also increasing 
there; the young men who have migrated since the war have believed 
that Britain owes definite obligations towards them as colonials and as 
British subjects, and they have been aggressive in seeking what they 
consider their rights. While politicians and reformers pay particular 
heed to coloured people, the general public retains attitudes character- 
istic of the pre-war situation when the colonies were subjects of less 
concern and coloured people in Britain were either visiting aristocracy 
or seamen who belonged with the lowest classes of the population. 

A mild disapproval of coloured people is conventional in Great 
Britain and colour antipathy is a social norm. Relatively few people, 
however, are prejudiced in the sense which this term has acquired from 
studies of pathological situations. The writer has been struck, how, time 
after time, persons will open a conversation with disapproving remarks 
about Negroes and then, without prompting, will shift to more favour- 
able remarks on finding that the other person apparently holds no 
strong views on the subject. In the course of a conversation a speaker 
may change his ground to identify himself with the coloured man in 
terms of ‘we, the working class’ as opposed to ‘them, the upper class 
imperialists’ but usually he opens by talking in terms of ‘we, the 
whites’. In such situations there is the likelihood of standards being 
determined by the most prejudiced people. Many have definite ideas 
about the kind of behaviour towards coloured people appropriate to 
different situations: a coloured man may be invited to tea but not 
allowed to take out any daughters of marriageable age. To the English- 
man this seems reasonable; to the coloured man it is often a source of 
bewilderment and anger. 
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The increased number of colonials and the political importance of 
preventing the growth of any ‘colour problem’ in the imperial country 
has led many local authorities to consider whether the assimilation of 
the immigrants is possible, and, if so, the methods by which it might be 
furthered. The word assimilation is often used without any clear mean- 
ing given to it and a frequent error is to consider social assimilation as 
a one way process comparable to biological assimilation. Conceptually, 
social assimilation is a two-way process in which both groups have to 
make modifications to suit one another, though in some cases the burden 
falls almost exclusively upon one group. When immigration into the 
United States was at its height, American society was well disposed 
towards immigrants and assimilation was dependent upon their adopt- 
ing American norms. In other cases immigrants may adopt such norms 
readily but find that it takes a long time before they themselves are 
accepted by the inhabitants of the country of immigration.® The 
achievement of social assimilation has to be defined according to con- 
text, but it can always be considered as the sum of two processes — 
adaptation on the part of the immigrants and the modification of 
attitudes leading to acceptance on the part of the natives of the country 
of immigration. Adaptation is the process by which immigrants take 
over not only the outward forms of behaviour but also the underlying 
values of the new country. Adaptation results in cultural fusion and the 
adoption of a single set of values. The term accommodation may be 
reserved for cases where one group — such as the Pakistani migrant 
workers in Britain — makes concessions to the dominant group and 
adopts their conventions so far as it suits their purpose, but at the same 
time seeks to preserve its own culture as something separate. The term 
acculturation is sometimes used in the sense of adaptation but it is 
usually defined in terms of the adoption of the outward aspects of a 
culture irrespective of whether the underlying norm is accepted or not. 

In the case of the West African and West Indian immigrants, the 
process of adaptation has begun long before they reach the United 
Kingdom. As colonials they have been educated in the language and 
values of the imperial country; on their arrival their loyalty to the 
Crown is no less than that of any other British subjects and they are 
equal with them before the law. When in Britain they very quickly 
learn the class distinctions and the social conventions; some try to be 
more English than the English themselves and all are ready to follow 
English practices, for the high valuation of the imperial country has 
been one of the principal factors promoting their migration. The 
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slights, rebuffs and discrimination — real and imagined — which they 
experience may afterwards cause a reaction of resentment and may 
lead to a rejection of British cultural values and to political nationalism. 
Thus only in the initial stages can they be considered a fully adapting 
grouping. The principal barrier to their assimilation is therefore the 
withholding of social acceptance on the part of the majority group. 
Collins has stated quite correctly that in districts of Britain where 
coloured groups are small, dispersed and little organized, conflicts 
between them and the whites occur less frequently than in areas where 
coloured people are concentrated.’ Probably less direct and less dis- 
placed aggression will be directed against the immigrants in areas of 
low concentration, but the implication that assimilation is facilitated 
by dispersal is gravely open to question. A parallel may be seen in the 
case of Polish workers in France which Mauco discusses." In 1927-28 
public outcry about Polish ‘gangsters’ and ‘madmen’ drew attention 
to the fact that the proportion of delinquency and mental deficiency 
was twice as great among Polish immigrants as among Frenchmen of 
the same age. Enquiry revealed that the immigrants were predomin- 
antly employed as agricultural labourers and had been sent to work on 
lonely farms under rural supervizors in conditions bordering on solitary 
confinement. Hedged in by their ignorance of the language and by an 
unfamiliar environment, the immigrants soon felt completely lost and 
either withdrew within themselves or reacted violently. Some, reacting 
against a society which upset their habits and gave them no oppor- 
tunity for a satisfying social life, fled to look for fellow countrymen with 
whom they could mix and to whom they could vent their grievances. 
To test this. explanation of the problem the social circumstances of 
Polish agricultural workers were improved in the six départements where 
they were the most numerous; within twelve months the proportion of 
delinquents and mental defectives among the immigrants in these 
départements fell by 68% whereas in other parts of the country it 
remained stationary. So Mauco seems justified in asserting that ‘the 
over-sudden transplanting of uncultured immigrants without any inter- 
mediate phase, to unfamiliar surroundings, is little better than solitary 
confinement or degradation to the status of outcasts. The psychological 
effects are disastrous, nervous repression and anti-social behaviour 
being the outcome in many cases’. In Great Britain the coloured men 
who move to areas of low concentration appear to be the more ambi- 
tious immigrants and ones who find it more easy to get on with the 
English workers. In the new neighbourhoods these men’ frequently 
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become very popular, but the immigrants who have neither the earning 
power nor the social skills to fit into the life of a middle-class district 
will inevitably return to a dockland area where they can behave more 
freely and where they have developed a small society of their own. The 
populations of the two kinds of district cannot be altogether com- 
parable. 

The principal modes of social control in the dockland areas are the 
negative ones by which the larger society takes action, through the 
police, the courts, the rent tribunals, etc., against law breakers. These 
controls are not supported by the same developed system of convention 
which. is found elsewhere. The immigrant élite of potential leaders 
moves out of such areas and the organizations which spring up there 
tend to be crudely antagonistic towards whites. Most of the population 
of the Stepney coloured quarter have been there too short a time for 
any positive form of social control to have become established, but it is 
possible to discern the emergence of certain norms within the coloured 
grouping by which it attempts to control its own affairs. The unprivi- 
leged position of Negro immigrants leads to behaviour on the part of 
a minority which makes it more difficult for the majority to gain 
acceptance. The growth of immigrant organizations does not hinder 
assimilation when the principal obstacle is the unwillingness of the 
other group to accept them. Indeed, it is likely to have the reverse 
effect. The formation of small groups among the immigrants may also 
be of the greatest value to them as individuals in helping their adjust- 
ment and in overcoming material difficulties." 

The Conclusions for Social Policy 

Many people feel that ‘something should be done’ about the coloured 
groups in dockland and other areas but it is almost certain that there 
can be no immediate solution to the problems which arise. Many of 
these problems are inevitable at the present time and are symptomatic 
of a larger political and economic disequilibrium. Yet even so a more 
positive governmental policy could do much to lessen discontent and 
improve relations between the groups. 

It has been argued that nothing should be done to make the colonial 
immigrants into a ‘special category’ because this would mark them off 
and hinder assimilation. The United Nations sub-commission which 
considered this question in its general aspects did not see any dilemma 
in this and preferred instead to distinguish between two kinds of policy 
appropriate to such situations: the prevention of discrimination and 
the protection of minorities.1* The former policy aims at improving 
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group relations by suppressing certain kinds of actions, the latter policy 
is one of rendering such service to the minority as will enable it to stand 
well with the majority group. A flexible policy of this latter kind might 
be appropriate in Britain. The United Nations commission also states 
the case for the use of legislation as part of a programme for preventing 
discrimination." British writers are inclined to dismiss this case by 
saying that good manners cannot be imposed by statute — a view which 
wrongly assumes that discrimination is the outcome merely of individual 
prejudices and ignores the way in which legal enactments may be used 
to set standards of behaviour. MaclIver and other sociologists argue that 
it is more profitable to attack discrimination than to attempt to educate 
people out of prejudice.® 

Many organizations already exist which help coloured individuals in 
distress. In the writer’s view there is a greater need for a department of 
the central government to be charged with the specific responsibility 
of furthering the integration of the various coloured groups into the 
social life of the areas in which they are situated. At present responsi- 
bility for the affairs of colonial groups is split between the Home Office 
and the Colonial Office. Local authorities are often concerned to help 
the coloured minorities in their districts but there is very little agree- 
ment as to the policies which would achieve the ends in view, and the 
local bodies need advice and prompting. The central body should not 
be merely a clearing house for a number of autonomous local bodies 
pursuing different policies, but should see that their efforts and their 
goodwill are put to the best possible use. The degree of integration of 
the coloured groups could be increased by the stimulation of local 
activity provided that the local committees and organizations treat with 
the leaders of the coloured groups. The leaders are frequently bitter, 
politically active and suspicious of overtures from white organizations 
but these men command a greater following among immigrants of all 
classes than those less radical would-be leaders who in Stepney are 
termed ‘John Bull’. 4*Local committees will not succeed if they regard 
the immigrants as people who need to have things done ‘for’ them; 
better results will be obtained if they recognize the way in which 
present circumstances tend to make the immigrants into separate social 
groups with their own structure. 
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1 This paper is based upon material collected in the course of a project carried out 
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® Little, K. L.: Negroes in Britain, 1948, pp. 63-7. 

* See the writer’s ‘Recent Migration from West Africa and the West Indies to the 
United Kingdom’. Population Studies, Vol. VII (1953), No. 1. 
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survey of street parties in East London nothing was more re- 

markable than the complete inability of people to say why they 
thought important the occasion they were honouring with such elabor- 
ate ritual, and the newspapers naturally took for granted the behaviour 
on which this essay is a comment. What is perhaps more strange is that 
on the monarchy, at a Coronation or any other time, political science 
and philsophy too are silent. About this most august institution there 
is no serious discussion at all. 

Some political scientists, as if sure that the end of so many nineteenth 
century reformers has been achieved, tend to speak as if Britain is now 
an odd kind of republic,! which happens to have as its chief functionary 
a Queen instead of a President. It seems that even the most eminent 
scholars lose their sureness of touch when they enter the presence of 
Royalty. Sir Ivor Jennings has nothing to say in his volume on Parlia- 
ment,* and in his Cabinet Government,*? pausing only to note that the 
Sovereign still possesses considerable influence on legislation and that 
the King is also an important part of the ‘social structure’, he gives 
nearly all his space on this subject to an historical treatment of the 
Victorian period. The late Professor Harold Laski was more discerning, 
even though his preferences belong to the more rationalistic phase of 
recent intellectual history. ‘Eulogy of its habits’, he says, speaking of 
the monarchy, ‘has reached a level of intensity more comparable with 
the religious ecstasy of the seventeenth century, when men could still 
believe in the divine right of kings, than of the scientific temper of the 
twentieth, which has seen three great imperial houses broken, and the 
King of Spain transformed into a homeless wanderer’.‘ For the rest, 
while lightly attributing this change in attitude to the imperial propa- 
ganda conducted since Victoria was proclaimed Empress of India, he 
too devotes himself to constitutional history, with special reference to 
the tangled events of 1911 and 1931. Recent British political philosophy 
is as applicable to a republic as it is to a monarchy, whose place in 
a modern society is a subject most studiously avoided.® 
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Kingsley Martin is almost the only modern political writer to con- 
cern himself* with the theme to which Walter Bagehot gave such 
prominence when he set out in 1867 to trace ‘how the actions of a 
retired widow and an unemployed youth become of such importance’.’ 
Bagehot firmly recognized that the role of the Crown was not so much 
constitutional as ‘psychological’. He supported the monarchy for the 
precise reason that republicans opposed it: because it enabled the 
educated ten thousand to go on governing as before. By commanding 
their unbounded loyalty, it tamed the uncouth ‘labourers of Somerset- 
shire’ who, in their simplicity, needed a person to symbolize the State. 
In this way ‘the English Monarchy strengthens our government with 
the strength of religion. . . . It gives now a vast strength to the entire 
constitution, by enlisting on its behalf the credulous obedience of enor- 
mous masses."* Mr. Martin in our day, does not, of course, share 
Bagehot’s outlook. But up to a point he puts the same stress on the 
psychological functions which the Sovereign performs so well because 
of the sacredness with which he is invested. Once this assertion is made 
even he falls back, for in the greater part of the book, on the amusing 
story of the relations of the Sovereign with Lord Melbourne, Lord 
Beaconsfield, Mr. Gladstone, and the glittering host whose lives are the 
constitutional history of the realm. 

The careful avoidance of the monarchy’s role in British life appears, 
to the authors of this essay, to be the consequence of an ‘intellectualist’ 
bias. It is avoided because the monarchy has its roots in man’s beliefs 
and sentiments about what he regards as sacred. The decline in the 
intensity of religious belief, especially in the educated classes, has pro- 
duced an aversion towards all the sentiments and practices associated 
with religion. They do not acknowledge the somewhat alarming exis- 
tence of these sentiments within themselves and refuse to admit that 
these are at work in others. They are acknowledged only when they 
are derogated as ‘irrational’® — a charge which is both true and mis- 
leading, because it serves to dismiss them from further consideration. 

The frequency with which the Coronation was spoken of by ordinary 
people as an ‘inspiration’,!° and as a ‘rededication’ of the nation, only 
underscores the egregiousness of the omission. This essay, using the 
Coronation as a point of departure, seeks to advance, in some slight 
measure, the analysis of a neglected subject. 


II 


In all societies, most of the adult members possess some moral stan- 
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dards and beliefs about which there is agreement. There is an ordering 
and assessment of actions and qualities according to a definite, though 
usually unspoken, conception of virtue. The general acceptance of this 
scale of values, even though vague and inarticulate, constitutes the 
general moral consensus of society. Only philosophical intellectuals and 
prophets demand that conduct be guided by explicit moral standards. 
In the normal way, the general moral standards are manifested only in 
concrete judgments, and are seldom abstractly formulated. Persons 
who conduct themselves in accordance with rigorous and abstract 
schemes of moral value, who derive and justify every action by referring 
it to a general principle, impress most others as intolerable doctrinaires. 
To the doctrinaires, of course, the ordinary man is even more shocking; 
they would shake the homme moyen sensuel from his spiritual slothfulness 
and elevate him to a higher plane on which he would act knowingly 
only in the service of the highest good. To the doctrinaire, to the ideo- 
logical intellectual, the ordinary sociable man is a poor thing — narrow, 
unprincipled, unmoral. The ordinary man, is, of course, by no means 
as poor a thing as his educated detractors pretend. He too is a moral 
being, and even when he evades standards and dishonours obligations, 
he almost always concedes their validity. The revivalist reassertion of 
moral standards in highly individualistic frontier groups, or among de- 
tribalized primitive societies in the process of yielding before the 
pressure of a modern economy, are instances of the respect vice pays 
to virtue. The recourse to the priestly confessor and the psychoanalyst 
testify to the. power of moral standards even in situations where they 
are powerless to prevent actual wrongdoing. 

We do not claim that men always act in conformity with their sense 
of values, nor do we claim that the measure of agreement in any society, 
even the most consensual, is anywhere near complete. Just as no 
society can exist without moral consensus, without fairly far-reaching 
agreement on fundamental standards and beliefs, so is every society 
bound to be the scene of conflict. Not only is there a clash of interests, 
but moral and intellectual beliefs too are in collision. Yet inter-twined 
with all these conflicts are agreements strong enough to keep society 
generally peaceful and coherent. 

What are these moral values which restrain men’s egotism and which 
enable society to hold itself together? A few can be listed illustratively: 
generosity, charity, loyalty, justice in the distribution of opportunities 
and rewards, reasonable respect for authority, the dignity of the indi- 
vidual and his right to freedom. Most people take these values so much 
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for granted that argument about them seems neither necessary nor pos- 
sible. Their very commonplaceness may seem to place them at the very 
opposite pole from the sacred. Yet these values are part of the substance 
of the sacred, and values like them have sacred attributes in every 
society. 

Life in a community is not only necessary to man for the genetic 
development of his human qualities. Society is necessary to man as an 
object of his higher evaluations and attachments, and without it man’s 
human qualities could not find expression." The polis or community is 
not just a group of concrete and patticular persons; it is, more funda- 
mentally, a group of persons acquiring their significance by their 
embodiment of values which transcend them and by their conformity 
with standards and rules from which they derive their dignity. The 
sacredness of society is at bottom the sacredness of its moral rules, which 
itself derives from the presumed relationship between these rules in their 
deepest significance and the forces and agents which men regard as 
having the power to influence their destiny for better or for worse. 

Man, as a moral creature with the capacity to discriminate among 
degrees of rightness and wrongness, feels not only safe but also terribly 
unsafe in the presence of the abstract symbols of these moral rules. 
This is one reason why there is a recurrent need in men to reaffirm the rightness 
of the moral rules by which they live or feel they ought to live. The reaffirmation 
of the moral rules of society serves to quell their own hostility towards 
these rules and also reinstates them in the appropriate relations with 
the greater values and powers behind the moral rules. 

The need to reaffirm the moral rules comes then, not only from their 
sacred character, which require that they and their sources be respected 
in the most serious manner, but also from the struggle against morality 
being continuously enacted in the human mind. Dr. Ernest Jones, in 
@ perceptive essay,!* has pointed to the fundamental ambivalence in 
the attitude to authority — first towards the parents, then towards the 
wider authorities of State and Church, and finally towards the rules 
which emanate from these authorities. This ambivalence can be over- 
come in a number of ways of which reaction-formation and displace- 
ment are the most prominent. In order to curb an impulse to contravene 
a moral law, men will sometimes put all their energy into the fulfillment 
of the contrary impulse. Connection with the symbols of morality or 
proximity to them helps in this exertion and reinforces the strength 
which the individual can muster from his own resources to keep the 
moral law uppermost. It re-establishes the preponderance of positive 
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devotion to the moral rules to enter into contact with them in their 
purest form. Contact with them in their most sacred form — as principles, 
or when symbolized in ritual activities, or when preached in moving 
sermons or speeches — renews their potency and makes the individual 
feel that he is in ‘good relations’ with the sacred, as well as safe from 
his own sacrilegious tendencies. 

If this argument be accepted, it is barely necessary to state the inter- 
pretation of the Coronation which follows from it: that the Coronation 
was the ceremonial occasion for the affirmation of the moral values by 
which the society lives. It was an act of national communion. In this we 
are merely restating the interpretation, in a particular context, of a 
more general view (which can apply to Christmas, Independence Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, May Day, or any other great communal ritual) 
expressed by a great sociologist. “There can be no society,’ said Durk- 
heim, ‘which does not feel the need of upholding and reaffirming at 
regular intervals the collective sentiments and the collective ideas which 
make its unity and its personality. Now this moral remaking cannot 
be achieved except by the means of reunions, assemblies and meetings 
where the individuals, being closely united to one another, reaffirm in 
common their common sentiments; hence come ceremonies which do 
not differ from regular religious ceremonies, either in their object, the 
results which they produce, or the processes employed to attain these 
results. What essential difference is there between an assembly of 
Christians celebrating the principal dates of the life of Christ, or of 
Jews remembering the exodus from Egypt or the promulgation of the 
decalogue, and a reunion of citizens commemorating the promulgation 
of a new moral or legal system or some great event in the national 
life?’48 
The Coronation is exactly this kind of ceremonial in which the par 
reaffirms the moral values which constitute it as a society and renews 
its devotion to those values by an act of communion. 

In the following pages, this interpretation of the Coronation will be 
illustrated by a brief analysis of the Service itself and of some aspects 
of public participation in it. 


Ill 


The Coronation Service itself is a series of ritual affirmations of the 
moral values necessary to a well-governed and good society. The key 
to the Coronation Service is the Queen’s promise to abide by the moral 
standards of society. The whole service reiterates their supremacy above 
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the personality of the Sovereign. In her assurance that she will observe 
the canons of mercy, charity, justice and protective affection, she ack- 
nowledges and submits to their power. When she does this, she sym- 
bolically proclaims her community with her subjects who, in the ritual 
~ and in the wider audience outside the Abbey — commit themselves to 
obedience within the society constituted by the moral rules which she 
has agreed to uphold. 

This intricate series of affirmations is performed in the elaborate 
pattern which makes up the Coronation ceremony. 


The Recognition 

When the Archbishop presents the Queen to the four sides of the 
‘theatre’, he is asking the assembly to reaffirm their allegiance to her 
not so much as an individual as the incumbent of an office of authority 
charged with moral responsibility and for which she has the preliminary 
qualifications of a blood-tie. The ‘People’ who signify their willingness to 
‘do homage and service’ were once the actual members and representa- 
tives of the Estates whose participation was necessary for the security of 
the realm. Now, those within the Abbey, although many of great power 
stand among them, are no longer its exclusive possessors. The ‘homage 
and service’ of the entire society is far more important than it was in 
earlier Coronations and their offering is no more than a dramatic 
concentration of the devotion which millions now feel. 


The Oath 

The Queen is asked whether she will solemnly promise and swear to 
govern the people of the United Kingdom and the Dominions and other 
possessions and territories in accordance with their respective laws and 
customs. When she does so, she clearly acknowledges that the moral 
standards embodied in the laws and customs are superior to her own 
personal will. The Queen agrees to respect justice and mercy in her 
judgments, and to do her utmost to maintain the laws of God and the 
true profession of the Gospel. In doing this, she acknowledges once 
more the superiority of the transcendent moral standards and their 
divine source, and therewith the sacred character of the moral stand- 
ards of British society. 

Apart from the momentary appearance of the Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, the Church of England 
administers the entire ceremony (though the Duke of Norfolk ~ a 
Roman Catholic — organised it), and yet there is no indication that 
this was regarded as anomaly-in a country where only a small propor- 
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tion of the population actively adheres to that church. Britain is gener- 
ally a Christian country, it is certainly a religious country, in the broad 
sense, and in the Coronation Service the Church of England served the 
vague religiosity of the mass of the British people without raising issues 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction or formal representation. As with so much 
else in the Coronation Service, behind the archaic facade was a vital 
sense of permanent contemporaneity. 


Presenting the Holy Bible 

When the Moderator presents the Bible to the Queen, the Arch- 
bishop says that this act is performed in order to keep Her Majesty 
‘ever mindful of the Law’. The Bible is a sacred object which contains 
in writing the fundamental moral teachings of the Christian society. 
Since this Bible is to go with her always, her moral consciousness is to 
be kept alive by means of continuous contact with the Book in which 
God’s will is revealed. As the Moderator says, ‘Here is Wisdom; This 
is the royal Law;'* These are the lively Oracles of God.’ The Bible 
which is handed to the Queen is not simply a closed and final promul- 
gation of moral doctrine. It is the ‘lively Oracles of God’, in which 
moral inspiration and stimulus for the mastery of constantly emerging 
new events are to be found. The Bible is the vessel of God’s intention, 
a source of continuous inspiration in the mora! regulation of society. 
The Anointing 

When the Queen is divested of her regalia, she is presented as a frail 
creature who has now to be brought into contact with the divine, and 
thus transformed into a Queen, who will be something more and greater 
than the human being who has received the previous instruction. When 
the Queen sits in the saintly King Edward’s Chair she is anointed by 
the Archbishop with consecrated oil which sanctifies her in her regal 
office. When he makes the cross on both her hands, her breast and the 
crown of her head, he places her in the tradition of the Kings of Israel 
and of all the rulers of England. He anoints her saying ‘And as Solomon 
was anointed king by Zadok the priest and Nathan the prophet, so be 
thou anointed, blessed, and consecrated Queen over the Peoples.’ It is 
not merely an analogy; it is a symbolization of reality, in conformity 
with sacred precedent. She shows her submission before the Archbishop 
as God’s agent, kneeling before him while he implores God to bless her. 


Presenting the Sword and the Orb 
The Queen is then told that she will be given power to enforce the 
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moral law of justice and to protect and encourage those whose lives are 
in accordance with the law. She is commanded to confirm what is in 
good order, and to restore to order what has fallen away from it. The 
sword is an instrument of destruction. It is as dangerous as the sacred 
foundations of the moral rules themselves and its terrible power, for 
evil, as well as good, must never be forgotten by the Queen. To stress 
this dual potentiality of authority, it is, throughout the rest of the 
ceremony, carried naked before her by the peer who redeemed it. In 
this way, the terrible responsibilities and powers of royal authority are 
communicated to the Queen and the people. The people are thus made 
aware of the protection which a good authority can offer them when 
they themselves adhere to the moral law, and of the wrathful punish- 
ment which will follow their deviation. She is next invested with the 
bracelets of sincerity and wisdom and is dressed in the Robe Royal, 
which enfolds her in righteousness. With these dramatic actions, she is 
transformed from a young woman into a vessel of the virtues which must 
flow through her into her society. Thus transformed, she is reminded of 
the wide sphere of her power, and of the responsibilities for its moral 
and pious use, by the Orb which she takes in her hand and places oh 
the altar which is the repository of the most sacred objects. In doing 
this, she resanctifies her own authority. She is told to execute justice 
but never to forget mercy. 


The Benediction 

The communal kernel of the Coronation becomes visible again in the 
Benediction when the duties of the subjects are given special promin- 
ence by the Archbishop. In his blessing, he says: “The Lord give you 
faithful Parliaments and quiet Realms; sure defence against all enemies; 
fruitful lands and a prosperous industry; wise counsellors and upright 
magistrates; leaders of integrity in learning and labour; a devout, 
learned, and useful clergy; honest, peaceable, and dutiful citizens.’ The 
circle of obligation is completed: the Queen to God’s rule, and to her 
subjects in the light of God’s rule, and then, her subjects to her by the 
same standard. 


IV 


The Coronation Service and the Procession which followed were 
shared and celebrated by nearly all the people of Britain. In these 
events of 2nd June the Queen and her people were, through radio, 
television and press and in festivities throughout the land, brought into 
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a great nation-wide communion. Not only the principals and the spec- 
tators inside the Abbey, but the people outside also, participated in the 
sacred rite. There is no doubt about the depth of the popular enthusi- 
asm. Unly aboutits causes is there disagreement. Some claim that it is 
the product of commercially interested publicity, others that it is the 
child of the popular press, others simply dismiss it as hysteria or 
‘irrationality’. There are those who claim (with rather more justice) 
that the involvement in the Coronation was no more than an expression 
of an ever-present British love of processions, uniforms, parades and 
pageants. Still others see the whole affair as a national ‘binge’, or an 
opportunity for millions of people to seize the occasion for a good time. 
The youth and charm of the Queen and the attractiveness of her hus- 
band and children are also cited to explain the absorption of the 
populace. 

Which of these explanations is correct? All of them, it seems to us, 
are at best partial answers. They all overlook the element of com- 
munion with the sacred, in which the commitment to values is re- 
affirmed and fortified. As we said earlier, the rationalistic bias of 
educated persons in the present century, particularly those of radical 
or liberal political disposition, is liable to produce abhorrence towards 
manifestations of popular devotion to any institution which cannot 
recommend itself to secular utilitarianism. 

The collision between the latter viewpoint and the devoted gravity 
of the popular attitude was revealed most strikingly in the uproar which 
followed the publication of Mr. David Low’s cartoon in the Manchester 
Guardian on 3rd June. This cartoon showed a Blimp-like figure, ‘the 
morning after’, a paper crown awry on his head, the remains of the 
tinsel and crepe paper of a gay party littered about him, a television 
receiver in the corner and over it all a grim reminder that £100,000,000 
had been spent on the spree. It was in the radical ‘debunking’ tradition. 
It called forth a storm of denunciation. Moral sentiments had been 
affronted by Mr. Low’s frivolity at a time when they were at a high 
pitch of seriousness.'* The first flood of letters expressed indignation 
that a cynical reference to monetary costs should intrude upon a state 
of exhilaration, of ‘inspiration’, of ‘uplift’, upon ‘a unique and inspiring 
experience’ of ‘heartfelt national rejoicing’, upon a ‘spirit of service and 
dedication and the inspiring unity of all the people who rejoiced to- 
gether (and who rededicated themselves) on this wonderful occasion,” 
The second stage of the correspondence was no less significant. Although 
the anti-Low letters continued, the outburst of sentiment affirming the 
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sacred character of the national participation in the Coronation made 
the more sceptical uncomfortable. Some of those who sprang to Low’s 
defence found the expression of such intensely serious moral indignation 
‘frightening’. 

The solemn sense that something touching the roots of British society 
was involved found expression in many other ways as well. An experi- 
enced observer of the London crowd said that the atmosphere on Ist 
June was like that of Armistice Day 1918 and of VE and VJ Days 
1945: there was an air of gravity accompanied by a profound release 
from anxiety. The extraordinary stillness and tranquillity of the people 
on the route all through the early morning of 2nd June was noted by 
many who moved among them. Churches received many persons who 
came to pray or to meditate in the quiet, and in at least one famous 
London church - All Hallows Barking - communion services were held 
every hour. 

Just as the Coronation Service in the Abbey was a religious ceremony 
in the conventional sense, so then the popular‘participation in the 
service throughout the country had many of the properties of the 
enactment of a religious ritual. For one thing, it was not just an 
extraordinary spectacle, which people were interested in as individuals 
in search of enjoyment. The Coronation was throughout a collective, 
not an individual experience. 

W. Robertson Smith in his great work, Lectures on the Religion of the 
Semites'*, points out that acts of communion (of which the Coronation 
can be regarded as an example) are never experienced by individuals 
alone: they are always communal occasions. They are acts of com- 
munion between the deity or other symbols of the highest values of the 
community, and persons who come together to be in communion with 
one another through their common contact with the sacred. The fact 
that the experience is communal means that one of the values, the 
virtue of social unity or solidarity, is acknowledged and strengthened 
in the very act of communion. 

The greatly increased sensitivity of individuals to their social ties, 
the greater absorption of the individual into his group and there- 
with into the larger community through his group found expression 
not only on the procession route but in the absent people as well, 
notably through their families. The family, despite the ravages of urban 
life and despite those who allege that it is in dissolution, remains one of 
the most sinewy of institutions. The family tie is regarded as sacred, 
even by those who would, or do, shirk the diffuse obligations it imposes. 
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The Coronation, like any other great occasion which in some manner 
touches the sense of the sacred, brings vitality into family relationships. 
The Coronation, much like Christmas, was a time for drawing closer 
the bonds of the family, for re-asserting its solidarity and for re- 
emphasizing the values of the family — generosity, loyalty, love —- which 
are at the same time the fundamental values necessary for the well being 
of the larger society. When listening to the radio, looking at the tele- 
vision, walking the streets to look at the decorations, the unit was the 
family, and neither mother nor father were far away when their children 
sat down for cakes and ice-cream at one of the thousands of street and 
village parties held that week. Prominent in the crowds were parents 
holding small children on their shoulders and carrying even smaller 
ones in cradles. In all towns over the country, prams were pushed 
great distances to bring into contact with the symbols of the great 
event infants who could see or appreciate little. It was as if people 
recognized that the most elementary unit for entry into communion 
with the sacred was the family, not the individual. 

The solidarity of the family is often heightened at the cost of soli- Y 
darity in the wider community. Not so at the Coronation. On this 
occasion one family was knit together with another in one great 
national family through identification with the monarchy. A general 
warmth and congeniality permeated relations even with strangers. It 
was the same type of atmosphere, except that it was more pronounced, 
that one notices at Christmas time when, in busy streets and crowded 
trains, people are much more warm-hearted, sympathetic and kindly 
than they are on more ordinary occasions. Affection generated by the 
great event overflowed from the family to outsiders, and back again 
into the family. One correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, reporting 
the Coronation procession, observed: “The Colonial contingents sweep 
by. The crowd loves them. The crowd now loves everybody.’ Antagon- 
ism emerged only against people who did not seem to be joining in the 
great event or treating with proper respect the important social values 
— by failing, for example, to decorate their buildings with proper splen- 
dour. A minor example of the increase in communal unity was the 
police report that, contrary’ to their expectations, the pickpockets, 
usually an inevitable concomitant of any large crowd, were entirely 
inactive during Coronation Day. 

An occurrence in a new housing estate on the outskirts of London 
provides another instance. There the organizer of a street party had for 
many months been engaged in a feud with a neighbour so violent that 
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they had at one time summoned each other to the local court. The 
origin of the feud - a minor quarrel about trespassing by children — was 
forgotten, and there were continuous outbursts of aggression which 
reached a climax in May when the neighbour poured hot water over 
the fence on to some flowers which had just been planted. The neigh- 
bour’s children were not enrolled for the Coronation party until near 
the day itself. Then the neighbour came to the organizer and asked in 
a very humble way whether her own children might be included. They 
were accepted, and the two who had not exchanged friendly words for 
so long began to greet each other in the streets as they passed. On the 
day itself, the organizer, out of her generosity for everyone, went so far 
as to ask the neighbour to come in and watch her television set. When 
the neighbour had been in the house for half an hour she asked whether 
her husband, who was waiting alone next door, could join them. He 
came in, and when the Service was over, the long standing feud was 
finally ended over a cup of tea. 

Something like this kind of spirit had been manifested before — during 
the Blitz, the Fuel Crisis of 1947, the London smog of 1952, even during 
the Watson-Bailey stand in the Lord’s Test or Lock’s final overs at the 
Oval - and to some extent the broad reasons were probably the same. 
There was a vital common subject for people to talk about; whatever 
the individual’s speciality, the same thought was uppermost in his mind 
as in everyone else’s, and that made it easier to overcome the customary 
barriers. But not less important than the common subject is the com- 
mon sentiment of the sacredness of communal life and institutions. In 
a great national communion like the Coronation, people became more 
aware of their dependence upon each other, and they sensed some 
connection between this and their relationship to the Queen. Thereby 
they became more sensitive to the values which bound them all to- 
gether. Once there is a common vital object of attention, and a common 
sentiment about it, the feelings apt for the occasion spread by a kind of 
contagion. Kindness, met with on every side, reinforces itself, and a 
feeling of diffuse benevolence and sympathy spreads; under these cir- 
cumstances the individual loses his egoistic boundaries and feels himself 
fused with his community. 

The need to render gifts and sacrifices, so central in religious cere- 
monies, was also apparent in various forms. Many persons sent gifts 
directly to the Queen, and the vast scale of individual and collective 
gifts to persons known and unknown has been the occasion of much 

mment. Very many municipalities arranged: ‘treats for old folks’, 
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local authorities gave gifts to school children and gift-giving within and 
between families was very widespread. The joint viewing of the Coro- 
nation Service and Procession on the television called forth many 
presentations. The universal decorations attest not merely to the sense 
of festivity but also to the disposition to offer valuable objects on such 
an occasion of entry into contact with the sacred values of society. 
Low’s cartoon in the Manchester Guardian certainly portrayed one aspect 
of the truth when he saw the whole thing as ‘one gigantic binge’. But 
it was not just a ‘good time’ or an ‘opportunity for a good time’, as 
some persons grudgingly said in justification for giving themselves up 
to the Coronation. There was an orgy, in a certain sense, but it was not 
just one of self-indulgence. Students of comparative religion have shown 
that an orgy following an act of communion with the sacred is far from 
uncommon. It aids the release of tension and reduces the anxiety which 
intense and immediate contact with the sacred engenders. Moreover, 
what appears to be simply an orgy of self-indulgence is often one of 
indulgence with goods which have been consecrated or which have 
some sacred, communally significant properties. 

Surcease from drabness and routine, from the commonplaceness and 
triviality of daily preoccupation, is certainly one reason for the exalta- 
tion. There is surely wisdom in the remark of a philosophical Northern 
villager: ‘What people like is the sheer excess of it. We lead niggling 
enough lives these days. Something a bit lavish for a change is good for 
the soul.’!? But he did not go far enough. The British love of proces- 
sions, of uniforms, and ceremonial is not just simple-minded gullibility 
— it is the love of proximity to greatness and power, to the charismatic 
person or institution which partakes of the sacred. The crowds who 
turned out to see the Queen, who waited in the rain in quiet happiness 
to see the Queen and her soldiers, were waiting to enter into contact 
with the mighty powers who are symbolically and to some extent, really 
responsible for the care and protection of their basic values and who on 
this day had been confirmed in these responsibilities. The crowds who 
clamoured for the Queen outside Buckingham Palace or who lined the 
streets on the days following Coronation Day when she made her tours 
of London were not just idle curiosity-seekers. They were, it is probably 
true, looking for a thrill but it was the thrill of contact with something 
great, with something which is connected with the sacred, in the way 
that authority which is charged with obligations to provide for and to 
protect the community in its fundamental constitution is always rooted 
in the sacred. 
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Vv 

Let us now assume that this interpretation of the Coronation is at 
least plausible and perhaps correct. Why then, should it have taken 
place in this way in Great Britain at this time? Not all coronations, 
British or foreign, have drawn such deep sentiments of devoted partici- 
pation. Whereas a century ago republicanism had numerous propon- 
ents in England, it is now a narrow and eccentric sect. Although the 
stability of the British monarchy became well established in the course 
of the nineteenth century, persons who have lived through or studied 
the four coronations of the present century seem to agree that the 
Coronation of Elizabeth II stirred greater depths in the people than 
any of its predecessors. 

Over the past century, British society, despite distinctions of nation- 
ality and social status, has achieved a degree of moral unity equalled 
by no other large national state. The assimilation of the working class 
into the moral consensus of British society, though certainly far from 
complete, has gone further in Great Britain than anywhere else, and 
its transformation from one of the most unruly and violent into one of 
the most orderly and law-abiding is one of the great collective achieve- 
ments of modern times. Whatever its origins, the past century has 
certainly witnessed a decline in the hostility of the British working and 
middle classes towards the symbols of the society as a whole and 
towards the authorities vested with those symbols and the rules they 
promulgate and administer. 

It is true that the discredit into which the British ‘ruling class’ fell 
as a result of the First World War, the General Strike and the Great 
Depression, diminished this moral unity. But consensus on fundamental 
values remained. The Second World War greatly contributed to the 
strengthening of attachment to society. The care which officers, junior 
and senior, took to avoid the waste of life, the provision for families at 
home, the steadiness of the emergence of victory, made for widespread 
solidarity and for absence of rancour even across gaps in that solidarity. 
The subsequent General Election was soberly fought. Following that, 
the Labour Government, by its concern for the under-privileged, by its 
success in avoiding the alienation of the middle and upper classes, and 
by the embodiment of certain prized British virtues in its leaders, 
brought this moral unity of British society to a remarkably high level. 
Moreover, many British intellectuals who in the 1920’s and 1930’s had 
been as alienated and cantankerous as any, returned to the national 
fold during the War.** Full employment and Government patronage 
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on a large scale, as well as a growing repugnance for the Soviet Union 
and a now exacerbated but hitherto dormant national pride or conceit 
also played their part in this development. The central fact is that 
Britain came into the Coronation period with a degree of moral con- 
sensus such as few large societies have ever manifested. 


VI 


The combination of constitutional monarchy and political demo- 
cracy has itself played a part in the creation and maintenance of moral 
consensus, and it is this part which we shall now briefly consider. The 
late John Rickman and Ernest Jones have argued that the deep ambi- 
valence towards authority and towards moral rules has promoted the 
widespread acceptance of the monarchy in Britain and in other coun- 
tries where constitutional monarchy has become firmly established. 
Whereas the lands where personal or absolute monarchy prevailed 
were beset by revolution, countries of constitutional monarchy became 
politically stable and orderly, with a vigorously democratic political 
life. Hostility against authority was, it is said, displaced from royalty 
onto the leaders of the opposition party and even onto the leaders of 
the government party. Constitutional monarchies and their societies 
were fortified by drawing to themselves the loyalties and devotion of 
their members while avoiding the hostility which is always, in varying 
measure, engendered by submission to morality. When protected from 
the full blast of destructiveness by its very powerlessness, royalty is able to 
bask in the sunshine of an affection unadulterated by its opposite. The 
institution of the constitutional monarchy is supported by one of the 
mechanisms by which the mind defends itself from conflict, namely, by 
the segregation of mutally antagonistic sentiments, previously directed 
towards a single object, onto discrete and separate objects.’® 

It might therefore be said that the vigour of British political life is 
actually rendered possible by the existence of the constitutional mon- 
archy. But the aggressiveness which is channelled into the political 
arena is in its turn ameliorated and checked by the sentiments of moral 
unity which the Crown helps to create. Here it is not only the sym- 
bolism of the Crown but also the painstaking prebity of Kings George 
V and VI in dealing with the Labour Party, both when it was in 
opposition and when it formed the Government, which have helped to 
weld the Labour Party and its following firmly into the moral frame- 
work of the national life. 
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An effective segregation of love and hatred, when the love is directed 
towards a genuinely love-worthy object, reduces the intensity of the 
hatred as well. Just as the existence of a constitutional monarchy 
softens the acerbity in the relations between political parties, so it also 
lessens the antagonism of the governed towards the reigning govern- 
ment. Governments are well known to benefit whenever the virtues of 
Royalty are displayed.” It appears that the popularity of the Conserva- 
tive Administration was at least temporarily increased by the Corona- 
tion, and at the time much newspaper speculation centred on the 
question whether Mr. Churchill would use the advantage to win a 
large majority for his Party at a General Election. 

Thus we can see that the image of the monarch as the symbolic 
custodian of the awful powers and beneficent moral standards is one 
weighty element in moral consensus. But the monarch is not only 
symbol. Personal qualities are also significant. Hence it is appropriate 
at this point to refer to the role of the Royal Family in attaching the 
population to the monarchy. Walter Bagehot said: ‘A family on the 
throne is an interesting idea also. It brings down the pride of sovereignty 
to the level of petty life.’** More and more has this become true since 
then. Where once to mention the family of the King, like Charles II 
or George IV, would have provoked laughter, it is now common form 
to talk about the Royal Family. The monarchy is idealised not so 
much for the virtue of the individual sovereign as for the virtue which 
he expresses in his family life. 

Devotion to the Royal Family thus does mean in a very direct way 
devotion to one’s own family, because the values embodied in each are 
the same. When allowance is also made for the force of displacement, 
if it is accepted that a person venerates the Sovereign partly because he 
is associated, in the seat of the emotions, with the wondrous parents of 
phantasy, and if it is accepted that there is also a sort of re-displacement 
at work, whereby the real parents and wives and children are thought 
of more highly because they receive some of the backwash of emotion 
from their Royal counterparts, it is easy to see that the emotional 
change is a reciprocal one, and all the more powerful for that. Some 
aspects of this relationship become clear in the Christmas broadcast in 
which the Sovereign year after year talks about the Royal Family, the 
millions of British families, and the nation as a whole, as though they 
are one.** On sacred occasions, the whole society is felt to be one large 
family, and even the nations of the Commonwealth, represented at the 
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Coronation by their prime ministers, queens, and ambassadors, are 
conceived of as a ‘family of nations’. 

In other ways the monarchy plays on more ordinary occasions the 
same kind of role as it does at a Coronation — only in a far less spec- 
tacular way. Thus British society combines free institutional pluralism 
with afi underlying moral consensus. The universities, the municipali- 
ties, the professional bodies, the trades unions, the business corporations 
— all seek to enforce and protect their internal standards and to fend 
off external encroachment. Yet they coexist and cooperate in a remark- 
able atmosphere of mutual respect and relative freedom from acrimony. 
There are many reasons for this (which we hope to treat more elabor- 
ately and with adequate documentation in subsequent publications). 
In the present context we wish only to stress the unifying function of 
the monarchy and the orders of society which derive their legitimacy 
from connection with it. Every corporate body which has some 
connection with the sacred properties, the charisma, of the Crown 
thereby has infused into it a reminder of the moral obligations which 
extend beyond its own corporate boundaries. It is tied, so to speak, to 
the central value system of the society as a whole through its relation- 
ship with Royalty. Quite apart from the Armed Forces, with their 
multiplicity of royal connection, by fleet, regiment and squadron, a 
thousand institutions of all kinds are also recognized by the presence 
of-a member of the Royal Family as Patron, President, or Visitor. 
Royalty presides over such diverse organizations as the Royal Society 
and the Royal Institute of British Architects, the Royal Academy and 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, the British Medical Associa- 
tion and the Institution of Civil Engineers, the Marylebone Cricket 
Club and the Lawn Tennis Association, the Red Cross and the National 
Playing Fields Association, St. Mary’s Hospital and the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, the Royal Forestry Society and the University of London.** 
There are the Royal Charters, the patronage of charities, the inaugural 
ceremonies of hospitals and ships, gardens and factories. The monarchy 
is the one pervasive institution, standing above all others, which plays 
a part in a vital way comparable to the function of the medieval Church 
as seen by Professor Tawney — the function of integrating diverse ele- 
ments into a whole by protecting and defining their autonomy*. 

Even where the monarchy does not assume ceremonial offices of the 
type just referred to, the function of holding together the plurality of 
institutions is performed in some measure by the peerage and the 
system of honours. In all institutions and professions, all forms of 
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individual achievement and merit are recognized and blessed by this 
system. The outstanding actors and poets, doctors and scientists, leaders 
of trade unions and trade associations, scholars and sportsmen, musi- 
cians and managers, the brave, the brilliant and the industrious, all 
receive confirmation of their conformity with the highest standards of 
society by an honour awarded by the Sovereign. The Sovereign acts as 
agent of the value system, and the moral values of the society are rein- 
forced in the individuals honoured. 

To sum up: A society is held together by its internal agreement about 
the sacredness of certain fundamental moral standards. In an inchoate, 
dimly perceived, and seldom explicit manner, the central authority of 
an orderly society, whether it be secular or ecclesiastical, is acknow- 
ledged to be the avenue of communication with the realm of the sacred 
values. Within its society, popular constitutional monarchy enjoys al- 
most universal recognition in this capacity, and it is therefore enabled 
to heighten the moral and civic sensibility of the society and to permeate 
it with symbols of those values to which the sensitivity responds. Inter- 
mittent rituals bring the society or varying sectors of it repeatedly into 
contact with this vessel of the sacred values. The Coronation provided 
at one time and for practically the entire society such an intensive 
contact with the sacred that we believe we are justified in interpreting 
it as we have done in this essay, as a great act of national communion. 

1 The virtual pepeene of republican sentiment is obvious. John Gollan 
(Communist Review, June 1953) and oe Hughes, M.P., are indeed unorthodox. 
The current Labour attitude was expressed by Mr. Attlee in the House of Commons 
on 9 July, 1952. S ing against sweeping economies in Royal expenditure, he said 
‘It is a great mistake to make eni too dull. That, I think, was the fault of the 
German Republic after the First World War. They were very drab and dull; the 
trouble was that they let the devil get all the best tunes.’ See also Sir Stafford Cripps 
(Hansard, 17 December 1947). 


* “Of the King we need say nothing. His part in the process of legislation has become 
little more than formal.’ Parliament. Cambridge, 1939, p. 3- 

® Cabinet Government. Cambridge, 1947. 

* Parliamentary Government in England. Allen & Unwin, London, 1938, p. 389. 

* Sir Ernest Barker scarcely refers to Monarchy in his Reflections on 


Government 
= Fp «> ey rng passes over it entirely in his brief ‘Reflections on English Political 
Studies, I, 1. Oxford, 1953. pp. 6-12.) 


pet es of Monarchy. Nelson, London, 1 The article . G. Weightman, 
‘Loyal Thoughts of an Ex-Republican’, and ant crker articles articles in 4 une 1953 issue of 
The Twentieth wentieth Century must also rank as shining exceptions. 


” The English Constitution. Oxford, 1936, p. 30. 
* Op. cit. pp. 35, 39- 
® See, for instance, Percy Black, The Mystique of Modern Monarchy. Watts, London, 
1953- 
1° Not only in Britain and the Commonwealth. Sebastian Haffner speaks of the way 
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in which the yg has ‘taken hold of the public consciousness of America, 

France and German’ . There is, instead, an absorbed ipation which almost, 
momentarily, anew the barriers of statehood — as if foreign countries were 
celebrating, with mourning or rejoicing, great events in their own ruling Houses, or 
as if the British Monarchy had become a common possession of the Western world at 
large.’ The Twentieth Century, June 1953, p. 418. 

u The Politics of Aristotle, trans. by Sir Ernest Barker, Oxford, 1946, p. 2. 

18 Jones, Ernest. “The Psychology of Constitutional Monarchy’ in Essays in Applied 
Psychoanalysis, Vol. I. Hogarth, London, 1951. 

18 Elementary Forms of Religious Life. Allen & Unwin. London. 1915, p. 427. Cf. also 
Radcliffe-Brown, A. A. R., The Andaman Islanders, Cambridge, 1922, eo 

4 It is the law which is to govern Royalty, and only in this way does it refer to the 
law made by Royalty for the government of society. 


or in accordance with the sacred moral values as ‘la vie serieuse’. Durkheim might 
have been referring to the “Low crisis’ when he wrote: “What social danger is there 
in touching a tabooed object, an impure animal or man, in letting the sacred fire die 
Ca, Se eee ae wink ty pt dy nm aig a 
graves of ts, in not exactly pronouncing the ri orm in not celebrating 
certain ho days , etc.? We know, however, what a large place in the repressive law of 
many peoples ritual regimentation, etiquette, ceremonial, and religious practices 
play’. . . . “An act is criminal when it offends strong and defined states of the collective 
conscience.’ The Division of Labor in Society. Macmillan, New York, 1933, pp. 72; 80. 

16 Lectures on the Religion of the Semites, Black, London, 1927. 

17 Manchester Guardian, 3 June 1953. 

18 Cf. Arthur Koestler’s penetrating article on Richard Hillary in The Yogi and the 
Commissar, Cape, London, 1945, pp. 46-67. 

19 Anna Freud. The Ego and the Mechanisms of Defence. Hogarth, London, 1937. 

2° The Secretary of the Labour Party once told one of the authors of this essay that 
he had always been confident that Labour would win the hotly contested Gravesend 
by-election in 1947 because the then Princess Elizabeth had been married a short 
time before. 

™ Op. cit. p. 34- 

#2 One of the authors, during an interview in a London slum district, asked a mother 
the age of her small son. ‘Just the same age as Prince Charles’ she replied, looking at 
him with a smile of pride and love. 

23 We have mentioned above the a S of the reconciliation between the 


intellectuals and the monarchy as part of the general of society by the 
intellectuals. With respect to the family, the change is squall Umpoenive. Who among 
the figures of the high int tsia would now accept the critical views on the family 
of Shaw, Wells, Havelock Edward  eathenany . H. Lawrence or the Bertrand 
Reali nedke tae Wie amare well known British intellectuals eae fe pay 


sympathetic with H. G. Wells’ pra ouncement?: ‘The family can remain 
biological fact. Its economic pe educational pe are inevitably doomed. ‘The 
modern state is bound to be the ultimate guardian of all children, and it must anit, 
ae subordinate the parents as su’ pparter, guardian ts educator; it must release 
human beings from the Obligation of mutual proprietorship and it must refuse 

absolutely to recognize or enforce any kind of sexual ownership.’ Experiment in Auto- 
Biography, Vol. 11. Gollancz and Cresset Press, London, 1934, p. 481. 

* The Queen is Visitor to all the Universities in England, Wales and ee 
Oxford, Cambridge and Durham; and even in Scotland one University, Edin 
has the Duke as Chancellor. In the Dominions the Queen’s representative often plays 
the same part - at McGill, for instance, the Governor General is Visitor and at 
Melbourne the Governor of Victoria. 

% ‘Religion . . . the keystone which holds together the social edifice . . .” Religion and 
the Rise of Capitalism. John Murray, London, 1926, p. 279. 
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none has proved more intractable than the problem of archaic 

society, the problem of the oldest form of social life. On the one 
hand there is something in our mind which drives us to ask this question 
and to brood over it; on the other hand there is such impenetrable dark- 
ness that even courageous men like William Graham Sumner could not 
bring themselves to believe that we shall ever be able to make a definite 
step forward. In the absence of hard and fast facts, the whole field has 
been a happy and favourite hunting ground for theorists, from the time 
of the Stoics with their fable of the golden age down to the threshold of 
the twentieth century when the Darwinians propagated the idea that 
history started with an atrocious war of all against all. This speculation 
has not always been altogether unrealistic; what Wilhelm Wundt has to 
say in his ‘Elements of Folk Psychology’ or Henri Bergson in his “Two 
Sources of Morality and Religion’ has a sound basis in fact, only that 
the facts appealed to are of the psychological order, and not historical 
facts. With all their cleverness, and with all their knowledge, even 
Bergson and Wundt give us no more than artificial constructs—theories 
and not descriptions. But it is descriptive material which we need if there 
is to be any progress at all in this difficult field. 

The question whether there is any factual material in the proper 
sense of the word from which a picture of archaic society can be derived 
has recently been re-opened in France by a group of able scholars 
among whom André Varagnac with his book ‘Civilisation Traditionelle 
et Genre de Vie’ (1948) is perhaps the most outstanding. Varagnac 
holds against the fact of social evolution the equally important, or per- 
haps even more important, fact of social persistence: he suggests that 
underneath the aristocratic or bourgeois culture of the upper classes, 
underneath the refined culture of the priests and the scientists, there 
always existed a much older civilisation of tradition which reaches back 
into protohistory and may even reach back into prehistory, into the 
neolithic age, and which remained virtually unchanged, at any rate 
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unbroken, down to the seventies of the nineteenth century, when the 
scientific and industrial revolution began for the first time seriously to 
affect the everyday life and work of the rural masses. Peasant society, 
Varagnac tells us, preserved, all through the ages, cultural traits which 
are of extreme antiquity. And these traits are not isolated survivals as it 
were, but functioned as a whole, a living whole, as late as the last cen- 
tury, so that we can study them as an ensemble, as a system—a fact 
which makes it possible for us to read them correctly, and to interpret 
them intelligently. What Varagnac desires, and what he even tries to 
effect, is that sociology and folkloric studies should cross-fertilise each 
other, and that there should spring from their union a new branch of 
learning, a paleosociology, which would approach the vexed problem 
of archaic society with a new method and a new hope of success. 

When one reads Mr Varagnac’s crowded pages, one comes away with 
the impression that Christianity, far from being the law and the life of 
the French peasantry as is so often assumed, has always been an innova- 
tor, in fact, to a certain extent even an alien element in French village 
life, which carried along through the ages a good deal of pre-Christian 
ceremonial and ritual. There is, for instance, good evidence that the 
Carnival of the heathen and the Lent of the Christian cycle of life did 
not join into one pattern without some difficulty. In many places the 
burning of Carnival takes place on Shrove Tuesday, and then all is well; 
but in others the peasants insisted on doing it on Quadragesima Sunday, 
that is, inside the period of Lent, and this surely shows the persistence of 
a more primitive calendar. But there are more material and more in- 
teresting points of disagreement. The Canon Law never had any objec- 
tion to marriages between a widowed partner and a single person; if 
such a marriage was ‘ratum et consumatum,’ that is, freely agreed upon and 
duly taken up, it was'just as sacred as any other, and just as pleasing to 
Almighty God. But the French peasants had different ideas on this 
score. They objected, and objected very strongly. They felt that such a 
union was a definite crime against the social order, nay, more than that, 
that it was positively unnatural. Widowers and widows who re-married 
were subjected to a certain amount of horse-play which could at times 
come very near to manhandling, that is to say, punishment. The social 
anthropologist will feel at once that he is here within the same order of 
ideas which prevails in far-away India where the remarriage of a widow 
is a very serious thing indeed, and the suttee still in living memory. 
Obviously the French peasants felt, as do so many Indian tribes, that 
the passage of a human being through life ought to be a simple and 
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uniform progression, and that every deviation from the natural course, 
in particular any inversion of it, might endanger other regularities of 
nature, for instance the happy sequence of the seasons, so absolutely 
vital to any agricultural community. 

Another primitive idea which has resisted a thousand years of Chris- 
tian preaching is the conviction that a marriage becomes final only 
after childbirth or perhaps after the appearance of pregnancy, but not 
before. The matter is even more obvious in such countries as Austria 
and Bavaria, which hold the European record for illegitimacy, than in 
France of which Mr Varagnac is speaking. There is among the peasants 
of all these countries a half-disguised but eagerly retained leaning to- 
wards trial marriages which is in the sharpest possible contrast to the 
Christian, or at any rate Roman Catholic, teaching, that the marriage 
bond is indissoluble once carnal relations have begun. Something of the 
original Celtic conception that it was quite legitimate to change lovers 
on the two great feasts of Beltane and Samhain, that is, on May 1st or 
November st, continued to live on in the French peasantry and shows 
the decidedly primitive character of their modes of thought. 

But even these disagreements between the traditional civilisation of 
rural France and the Christian Church which had established itself in 
the land—even these disagreements on the subject of marriage which is 
yet so central—do not show us the whole depth of the rift and the whole 
strength of the clash. It is when we come to the prevailing ideas con- 
cerning the dead that we see that in French folklore we are face to face 
with another world of thought, with another metaphysic if I may use the 
word as Mr Varagnac uses it, than the one by which Christianity in all 
its denominations stands and falls. One observer, M. Armand Vire, re- 
ported in 1944: ‘At Moissac and round about, the custom still exists in 
certain families, and I have examples from the years 1940 and 1942, to 
put a piece of two sous into the hand of a dead man. Some say this is for 
the collection plate at the entrance to purgatory, others for Saint Peter 
and the door of paradise, but some say it is ‘for the passage across the 
river’. Here we are back at Charon and his obolus in classical antiquity; 
in fact, here we are back to prehistoric times which show coins in every 
grave to help the poor soul 6n its perilous migrations. But this is only a 
detail; we must try to grasp the ensemble of ideas out of which it comes. 
For Christianity there is a clean cut between this world and the next. 
Even before the dying body is cold, the soul has passed out of it, out of 
the existence which is determined and hemmed in by the principles of 
space and time, into an entirely different order, into eternity, where the 
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words space and time have no meaning, there to meet its Judgment and 
Retribution. This idea is not present in archaic consciousness: indeed, it 
is essentially alien to it. The soul remains where it was before the body 
died; it hangs about its accustomed haunts, the house, the village street, 
and the fields. It is significant that in many parts of France the custom 
prevailed—and persisted—to carry a kind of baton or mace or stick 
when going from house to house to announce a death in the family: that 
stick was something for the soul of the dead man to hold on to and to 
enable him to be present—a visible sign of the fact that he accompanied 
his kinsfolk on their round through the village. We know how difficult it 
was for Saint Patrick to convince the wild Irishmen of the reality of re- 
ward and punishment in the life to come. We must assume that some- 
thing of this central Christian idea penetrated through the thick skulls 
of the French peasantry and established itself in there, otherwise France 
could never have been properly converted. But we find the curiously 
hybrid idea that the time of purgatory, the time of cleansing, is spent, 
not in a world of which we have no experience, but in our own worka- 
day world—that the soul sojourns in the blades of the grass of the 
meadows or in the branches of the trees of the forest, there to await its 
ultimate liberation. It is no accident that the peasant planted willows or 
yew trees or the evergreen arbor vitae on the graves of his dear ones— 
there they wished to live, or there they had to live, until they could 
finally pass on to a deeper peace. 

For the archaic consciousness death is in this way nothing irrevocable, 
nothing definitive, no final parting with the society of the living. Death 
is much rather like the death of Snow-White, a state of bewilderment, 
sometimes temporary, but in most cases leading on to a later per- 
manency. There is around the village, or even inside it, a shadowy pre- 
sence of disembodied life which must be reckoned with by the villagers. 
It is potentially dangerous to the living: Goethe’s Erlkoenig, the dread 
ghostly king who, with his equally ghostly daughters, hides himself in 
the branches of the alder-bush by the brook and snatches away the soul 
of the sick child, even though his father holds him under his mantle to 
his breast, shows what the departed may do to us. But it is also potenti- 
ally beneficent; more than that: it is indispensable to the living, because 
it is a great fund of unused vitality which must release some of its 

. immeasurable wealth every spring if the corn is to grow in the fields and 
to give grain—grain which, in itself, is nothing purely material, nothing 
altogether dead, but carries with it something of the mysterious life of 
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nature to which the spirits of the dead return when their body becomes 
cold and stiff and can no longer do its wonted work. 

It is clear that such ideas are irreconcilable with Christianity; they 
are pre-Christian. Mr Varagnac shows how they dominated French 
folklore until the great wave of rationalisation of the last hundred years 
began to engulf the French countryside. But there is one more essential 
feature of this folklore which proves its heathen character and its hoary 
antiquity. Heathen and Christian society alike realised that the seen 
world must get into contact with the unseen and makes its peace with it. 
But whereas for the Christian the appointed mediator is the priest, there 
is no room for a priest in the civilisation traditionelle of which Mr Varagnac 
is speaking. The task of conciliating the dead and making them co- 
operate in the business of life is entrusted to two age-groups—the young 
men and the young girls who hold, as it were, the key to the mysteries of 
the beyond. The pattern of social organisation which we can see through 
French folklore is a pattern built on age-categories—age-categories 
which become visible and tangible as it were in the seasonal ritual and 
ceremonial of the old peasant calendar. 

Mr Varagnac shows with the help of very extensive material that 
archaic society distinguished—quite informally—eight definite age- 
categories. The first included the infant population, both the born in- 
fant and the infant as yet unborn, up to the end of the suckling period 
which was sometimes as long as three years. Everywhere the tender new 
life is regarded as particularly exposed to the grip of the occult forces, of 
the sorcerers and witches in human form, and of the fairies and sprites 
and demons who are ‘the sorcerers and witches acting from beyond. 
They are, as it were, life lost to the world of shadows, and the shadows 
come to claim them as their own. On the other hand, they were only a 
short while ago themselves part and parcel of the great fund of vitality 
on which all life depends; indeed, they are still part and parcel of it— 
only that they have become incarnate. For this reason they are bringers 
of blessings, bringers of success: they are surrounded by an aura of 
magical power. There can be little doubt that there is contained in this 
belief a still more fundamental belief in the migration and successive 
re-incarnation of souls which is indeed present in the whole folklore 
complex, and which Christian teaching may have modified and pushed 
back, but which it certainly did not push out. The second age-category 
are the little boys and girls from the moment of weaning to the beginn- 
ing of puberty. They, too, are still bringers of blessings and sources of 
sanctification. It is true that they are moving away from the fund of life 
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out of which they have come as they grow up, yet they retain something 
of its force and fascination as long as they retain their childish character. 
At certain times of the year, the little urchins make their way from 
house to house and sing prayer-like songs which call down the grace of 
the powers above on the house and all who dwell in it. They are received 
gladly, for such an intercession is effective; and they are given eggs and 
cakes and other dainties and also money where that has become 
customary. 

With the next age-category, the nubile but not yet married girls, we 
draw near to the core of the whole culture-complex of archaic society 
as it displays itself in and through French peasant lore. The first thing to 
understand here is that virginity is a proof of prolonged purity and 
childhood, a proof of a prolongation of that precious period during 
which the young human being is still in contact with the mysterious life 
beyond, indeed is still of the mysterious life beyond, and thus particular- 
ly valuable to the life of men. No wonder that virginity is highly valued! 
It is a pledge of mystic and magic powers. But the virgin properly so 
called, the grown-up girl who has not yet known man, is already firmly 
established in human society. She can become active on behalf of that 
human society. She can, for instance, break the spells which sorcerers 
and witches cast upon the cattle in the dread night from the last day of 
April to the first day of May. Indeed, one of them, the purest and 
fairest, the most worthy representative of her whole age-category, can 
become the powerful protectrix of the whole community. She will be 
crowned May-Queen. She will wear garlands and flowers in which the 
spirits of the wild love to dwell. But she and her age-mates must not 
marry in May, otherwise her children will be stunted or evil, little imps 
rather than little humans, because in the month of May the virgins 
belong to the beyond as much as to this life and are the essential media- 
tors, the peace-makers, between the living and the dead, the life in- 
carnate and the chthonic life. 

The young men naturally also constitute an age-category, and they, 
too, live for a while in close contact with the unseen world. This happens 
during the Carnival period. Then they don horrifying masks and, with 
savage shouts, break into the houses of their fellow citizens who receive 
them with feelings half of horror and half of joy. The horrifying masl:s 
indicate that they represent visitors from the sphere of phantoms: and, 
indeed, with them, in their company, are real phantoms, real disem- 
bodied spirits who also break into the house and take for a time posses- 
sion of it. But though the moment may be dangerous, it is at the same 
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time full of promise. The guests are bringers of health, carriers of an 
abundant, overflowing life. The young men kindle an open fire on the 
floor and feed it with brown and green juniper twigs intermixed with 
horse-hair and other stinking matter; a sharp, thick smoke spreads 
through the house which makes the eyes sting and water. But everybody 
submits, because everybody knows that this is done in order to drive 
sickness away. The cleansing thus effected is a double cleansing— 
cleansing in the physical and in a metaphysical sense of the term. Germs 
are chased away, but so are evil spirits that have lived in the atmos- 
phere—evil spirits which, together with the germs, belong to the ever- 
present host of powers hostile to life and growth. The young men also 
bring flour which they throw over the women whom they find in the 
house; the flour, as vegetable substance, has magic powers as Mr 
Varagnac has shown in an earlier publication ‘La nourriture, sub- 
stance sacrée’. In some places the masks prepare a pot of porridge and 
everybody partakes of it with the aid of a wooden spoon. Wood, just 
like wheat, is bound up with life because ix has grown—grown out of 
the incomprehensible fund of vitality which we call nature and which is 
constantly renewed by the journey of dead men’s souls from this life to 
the next where they join and enlarge it and induce it to spend itself 
again in the great annual circle of vegetation. 

Thus the young men have a magic function to fulfil in the com- 
munity, just like the young women. It is a characteristic fact that they 
like to move about on horseback because the horse, like the swan that 
brought Lohengrin from a far-off land of mystical importance, is, in Mr 
Varagnac’s phrase, an animal psychopompe, a soul-carrying beast, that can 
freely ply between the two worlds, the open and the occult. But the 
young men have also various simple social tasks entrusted to them 
which have nothing to do with their supernatural and semi-priestly 
character. They watch over the betrothals and marriages in the vill- 
age; they see to it that couples which quarrel are exposed and ridiculed; 
they ride the marches and protect the village territory; they see to it that 
there is no pilfering in the fields and in the vineyards; and when the 
harvest comes along they are again in evidence as the guardians of 
peace and order. In short, the age-category of the young men is the 
rudimentary police force of the community, and we find it everywhere 
endowed with certain powers of jurisdiction which in some places were 
surprisingly wide, as for example in Luxemburg. Of all age-categories, 
this is the most closely knit and the best organised; here we can nearly 
speak of an age-class in the narrower sense of the word. 
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The next two age-categories, the newly-weds and the house fathers 
and house-mothers, are much less involved with the spirit world than 
the young people. The newly-weds occupy an intermediate position; 
they figure frequently for a year or so as the leaders of the young men 
and of the young girls, but as soon as the first child arrives they move 
definitely on into the staid and quiet ranks of the ordinary peasant folk. 
When one reads Mr Varagnac’s description one gets the impression 
that life is conceived in French peasant lore as a great wheel or circle, 
half of which is in the shadow and half in the light. The baby comes at 
birth out of the darkness and moves, as it grows up, towards the centre 
of the light. The peasant and his wife are in that centre: they are farthest 
away from the realm of spirits, they stand over against it, as it were, 
and so they are less taken up with magical functions than with the 
sober social and economic tasks of agricultural life; to rear the children, 
to till the soil, to tend the cows, to produce and to husband the wealth 
of the community. Even widowers and widows still belong to this active 
group although they are, for very good reasons, regarded as an age- 
category of their own. It is otherwise with the aged. They are again near- 
ing the world of shadows, and some of its aura falls, by anticipation, 
upon their heads. When a man has married off his last child, it is time 
for him to retire: he will live henceforth, a highly respected figure, ‘a 
pension’. Like Oedipus at Colonnus, he is wise not only because he has 
seen much of this life, but also, and still more, because he belongs 
already in a mysterious fashion to the next. In the fullness of time he will 
pass on into the eighth and last age-category, that of the dead. Writing 
for a rationalistic public, Mr Varagnac takes great pains to prove that 
the dead are really an age-group like the seven others, an age-group in- 
tegrated with the community, living in the midst of it and, what is more, 
endowed with certain functions towards it. He who knows primitive 
mentality in general will need no urging; he will readily recognise in 
French folk-lore a set of beliefs never very far from the primitive mind. 

What is so striking about the picture so cleverly and conscientiously 
built up by Mr Varagnac from French sources is the fact that some of 
its most essential features are found far beyond the confines of France. 
Certainly not without variations; but variations have a common theme 
which is discernible behind them all. Take, for instance, that central 
figure of the story, the virgin protectrix of the community. Mr Varagnac 
has no difficulty in showing that the trust which the French people 
reposed in Ste Geneviéve in one crisis of their history, and in Ste Jeanne 
d’Arc in another, had grown out of the fund of archaic ideas which he is 
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investigating, and he draws a convincing parallel with the tutelary 
duties of the Greek cities and the Vestal virgins of Rome. But he could 
have gone even further east for comparable phenomena, to the very 
depths of Russia. In the ‘Legend of the Invisible City of Kitesh and of 
the Maiden Fevronia’ out of which Rimsky-Korsakov has made such a 
wonderful opera, we find the same fundamental conviction, the con- 
viction that the untouched girl belongs to the higher world as well as to 
the lower and can bring the blessings of the former down upon the 
latter. Fevronia lives in the woods; she is comparable to a dainty flower 
or to a young deer; at any rate she understands the voices and the 
wishes of all the creatures around her as if she were one of them. Yet she 
is essentially human, and when Prince Vsevolod sees her and loves her, 
she is quite willing to follow him. But the scene is changed by the 
advance of the Tartar hordes who murder and burn whoever and what- 
ever comes into their way. They have nearly reached the sacred city of 
Kitesh and despair has descended on its inhabitants. Only a miracle can 
preserve Kitesh: but the miracle happens. Fevronia has called upon the 
higher powers to whom she is near, and they have heard her prayer. A 
golden mist descends on Kitesh and she is saved. 

Even in our materialistic and mechanised world, there are some sur- 
vivals of the sentiments and ideas which Mr Varagnac has tried to 
describe. The bridal crown and the bridal bouquet recall the wreaths 
and the flowers the young girls wore in spring as emblems of their magic 
mission; the wedding cake is reminiscent of ‘la nourriture, substance 
sacrée’, and the best man is the lineal descendant of the leader of the 
youngsters who, as we have seen, were in charge of all the local weddings. 
But the finest gift of archaic society to modern life is the phenomenon of 
romantic love, and it is Mr Varagnac’s greatest achievement to have 
made this matter clear. So far the phenomenon of romantic love has 
always been traced to the aristocratic culture of medieval chivalry, but 
Mr Varagnac has been able to follow its filiation much further back. He 
has shown us behind the young noblemen on horseback the young 
peasant boys on their village steeds, and behind the young ladies of the 
nobility the simple rustic maidens of rural France.These girls were sur- 
rounded, in the month of May at any rate, by a potent halo of holiness 
which protected them against all rough handling, as Fevronia was pro- 
tected in a mystical manner against the importunities of Bouroundai 
the Tartar chief. And not only would nobody dare to touch them; every- 
body would respect and revere them, most of all the young men who 
could never hope to win them without wooing their way into their 
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hearts. Thus romantic love, so characteristic of our culture-complex and 
so deeply rooted in it, has not arisen in the rarified atmosphere of 
courtly life, but deep down in the primitive consciousness of common 
country folk. 
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mediate coastal lowland, the Lakeland foothills and the fells of 

the Lake District proper. The type of farming found in the foot- 
hills zone reflects its intermediate position, possessing features of both 
the highly specialized sheep farming of the fells and of the arable and 
dairy farms found close to the sea, without, however, the sharp emphasis 
that characterizes these two extremes. The parish of Gosforth, situated 
about ten miles south-east of Whitehaven, may be taken as representa- 
tive of this intermediate region, and to a lesser extent of the remainder 
of rural West Cumberland. 

In the area as a whole the most common type of holding is the 
‘family farm’, that is one capable of being worked without the aid of 
hired labour. The farm family is the unit of economic production. For 
example, in Gosforth 73% of the male labour on farms was provided 
by farmers, their sons, and other relatives, and 95% of the female 
labour by farmers’ wives, daughters, and relatives. On the fell sheep 
farms hired labour is even rarer. 

The ideal of the family farm is so strongly established in this area 
that its incidence appears to override purely economic considerations. 
The general decline in the size of the farm family in Cumberland has 
meant that, on most farms, the family is only able to provide sufficient 
man-power to do all the work comfortably for a very limited period of 
its existence. Where there are two or three children, for example, 
family labour only operates at a maximum from the time the sons or 
daughters leave school until they marry and leave home. In spite of 
this in a sample of 130 farms there were only 31 hired labourers who 
were not relatives, and the greater proportion of these (22) were on 
holciings of over 200 acres. There can be no doubt that on a great 
many farmsteads this failure to hire workers imposes a great burden on 
the occupier, and in many cases considerably impairs the efficient 
running of the farm. Agricultural officials confirmed that several 
holdings are deteriorating in quality because the amount of labour 
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available is insufficient to maintain the land in good condition. There 
is, moreover, a severe shortage of farm labour throughout Cumberland, 
and this has greatly increased the functional importance of the farm 
family as an economic unit. 

Until about 1930 the majority of the farms situated on the borders 
of the fells were mixed farms,* on which the breeding of animals for 
their milk yield alone was not practised. Friesians and Ayrshires were 
uncommon. Since then these breeds have been introduced in large 
number, and there has also been considerable cross-breeding with 
Shorthorns - to produce a milk animal that also has a moderate beef 
carcase. This increased emphasis on milk production coincided with 
a change of fortune for West Cumberland farmers. The concensus of 
opinion was that, following a very lean period from 1923 to 1935, 
there was a gradual improvement in which the Milk Marketing Scheme 
played a very important part. Many farmers even today, when condi- 
tions are generally conceded to be favourable, say they could not farm 
profitably without the sale of milk. 

This change-over has had important social as well as economic 
results. Many of the present tenant farmers of this area were formerly 
farm workers who progressed to holdings of their own once they had 
accumulated sufficient capital to do so. The quick returns of dairy 
farming, as compared with stock-rearing, materially assisted them in 
this process, since they did not require the additional capital necessary 
to maintain themselves while their animals were still young. In this 
way many men whose fathers had been farm workers, or even coal 
miners and steel workers, became tenant farmers. This contrasted 
sharply with the situation in the first three decades of this century, 
when the vast majority of vacant farm tenancies were taken up by 
farmers’ sons. And it has not only meant that farming has become a 
much less exclusive occupation in the past twenty years, but also that 
there is keen competition for vacant tenancies when they arise. As we 
shall see later, these facts are of considerable importance to the farm 
family. 

A typical example of a tenant farmer whose father and grandfather 
were farm workers is the present occupier of a holding of go acres in 
Gosforth. This man, who started on his own account in 1939, gave his 
total capital at that time as ‘sixty-five pounds and strong arms’. He 
now (1952) owns machinery worth about £3,000, and stated that his 
profit in the years 1948-51 exceeded £900 annually, excluding the cost 
of new machinery. 
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The mechanization of farming is the other great change that has 
taken place in West Cumberland in recent years. In 1940 there was 
only one tractor in the fifteen parishes under consideration. In that 
year a Gosforth farmer bought one of these machines, and another two 
appeared at about the same time in neighbouring parishes. Apart from 
a few milking machines and one thresher, power-driven farm machin- 
ery was virtually non-existent in this area. The extent of mechanization 
since that time may be judged from the following table: 











) TABLE ONE 
Gosforth 1951. 
Type of Horses Machinery Both Thresher | Binder | Milking 
farm only only machine 
— 5 4 22 a1 22 19 
caring 3 aad 4 4 aed 
Sheep 3 = I 3 -- 























Mechanization, however, has not been determined solely by the 
limits imposed by the natural environment and the purely economic 
aspect of farming. While these factors are obviously important in some 
cases, as for example on sheep farms, the degree of mechanization on 
any particular holding largely depends on the outlook of the individual 
farmer. This in turn is closely connected with upbringing; farmers’ 
sons tend to be much more conservative than the sons of hired men, 
especially where the family holding has a long history. Thus many of 
the most highly mechanized farms are occupied by tenant farmers 
whose parents were hired workers. Alternatively, most of the least 
mechanized farms are those owned by individuals whose fathers (and 
usually grandfathers) were owner-occupiers of the same holding. This 


is clear from the following table: 
TABLE TWO 
Sample of 110 mixed farms. 
Owner Owner Tenant ‘Tenant 
Father Father Father Father 
farmer hiredman farmer hired man 
No machinery 14 _ : } 
Milking machine only i 2 11 6 
All equipment i 4 9 10 


The table reflects the social division within the farming community 
between the ‘hereditary’ farmers and the ‘new’ farmers. Most of the 
owner-occupiers farm land which has been in the possession of their 
families for generations, or even centuries, and they regard the influx 
of former hired workers into farm tenancies with dislike and sometimes 
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open hostility. The belief that running a farm, as distinct from merely 
working on it, is a hereditary skill is well established in West Cumber- 
land. Thus the yeoman (or ‘statesmen’, to use the local term) are often 
extremely critical of the farming methods of the former hired men, who 
in turn accuse them of being old-fashioned and out-of-date. Mechaniza- 
tion, which followed closely after the change over to milk production, 
has intensified the social distance between the two groups and exacer- 
bated the hostility which has arisen from differences in upbringing and 
background. } 

These differences are especially noticeable in respect of farm labour. 
Owner-occupier farms are almost entirely ‘family farms’ in the true 
sense, and give employment to few hired workers. Where men are 
hired, they ‘live in’ and are treated virtually as members of the family, 
in accordance with long-established custom.* Hired men are more 
common on those holdings whose occupiers are farm workers’ sons, 
and the employer-employee relationship is usually rather similar to that 
found under urban industrial conditions. Generally, owner-occupiers 
are far more successful in retaining their hired workers than the ‘new’ 
tenant farmers, who are resentful of this success. 

The effect of mechanization on social life extends, however, far 
beyond the dichotomy in the farming community. This is clearly 
illustrated by the disappearance of two very. old customs — the ‘boon 
ploughing’ and the ‘harvest home’. 

The boon ploughing took place most often when a farm changed 
hands. In this part of Cumberland farm tenancies have traditionally 
ended on Lady Day (March 25th), leaving too little time for the in- 
coming tenant to do his ploughing. Shortly after his arrival all the 
farmers in the neighbourhood brought their horses and helped the 
newcomer in this task. This took place whether the new tenant was a 
local man or a complete stranger, and was a reflection of a widespread 
system of cooperation based on sentiments of neighbourliness. Co- 
operation between farmers was manifest in almost every activity of the 
agricultural year. 

The harvest home was a feast and celebration that marked the end 
of the harvest, and was one of the landmarks of the farming year. Each 
farm held its harvest home, attended by all who had helped to gather 
the crop. This too was an occasion which emphasized cooperation and 
the values associated with it. 

Both these customs disappeared shortly after 1940. Mechanization 
meant that a new tenant could do all his ploughing single-handed, or 
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at least with the help of a contractor in the case of ‘horse’ farms. 
Similarly, the harvest no longer required a large gathering of helpers, 
and nowadays examples of cooperation between more than two farms 
at this time are very rare. Apart from these two major occasions, the 
introduction of power-driven machinery has resulted in a decline, if 
only a quantitative one, in the amount of mutual aid between farmers. 
Farmers still help each other extensively, particularly at threshing,’ 
and there is much lending of machinery, but mechanization has neces- 
sarily meant that the number of occasions when farmers congregate in 
large gatherings to help each other is greatly reduced. This is both a 
cause and a symptom of the weakening of the social ties which bind the 
community together, and is very important when considered in rela- 
tion to the broader process of the spread of urban values which place 
emphasis on the individual rather than on the group to which he 
belongs. 

Moreover, in West Cumberland, patterns of cooperation among far- 
mers have always been closely connected with the kinship system. In 
this area kinship is far more widely extended than in urban and many 
rural areas,® and it forms the basis for a number of social practices of 
great importance in everyday life. Among farmers consanguinity is the 
basis for much cooperation, and it is still common for them to travel 
thirty miles or more to assist, say, a first cousin in sheep shearing. 
Mechanization has reduced the necessity for cooperation, and in so 
doing has caused a sharp decline in the social practices based on kin- 
ship. Harvests and the like are no longer occasions when members of 
a kin group meet, and since they do not meet the ties that unite them 
become weaker and weaker. 

At present large gatherings of kindred for purposes of cooperation 
take place only on sheep farms for the annual ‘Clippin’ Day’. This has 
survived because sheep-shearing is still done with hand-operated shears 
in the traditional way. 

Among the families which make up the kin group the effects of the 
changes in the economy are less marked. This is, of course, because the 
family is a basic unit in the social and economic structure. Nevertheless 
there is evidence that even this closely-knit grouping has been influenced 
to some degree. 

To understand these effects a brief account of family organization is 
necessary. The Cumberland farm family is traditionally patriarchal, 
and children are economically dependent on, and psychologically sub- 
ordinate to their parents to a degree more reminiscent of Victorian 
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times. Until very recently it was normal for men and women in their 
thirties, and even forties, to receive no regular payment for their work. 
This was not resented since family loyalty was strongly developed, and 
sons and daughters were aware that in working for the family they were 
eventually working for themselves and their children. A close attach- 
ment to the family holding (very like that in Ireland) and the system 
of inheritance reinforced the family organization. Traditionally, one 
son, normally the youngest or the eldest, inherits the family holding, 
and other sons are placed on farms elsewhere with as much equipment 
and capital as the family can afford. Also there is a strongly established 
custom that farmers’ sons cannot marry and live at home until their 
parents die or retire. As a result, farmers’ sons have tended to marry 
later than the national average: 


TABLE THREE 


Age at First Marriage. (Percentage) 1900-1945 
—21 21-4 > 30-4 35-9 40-4 45-9 50+ 

tees itn HS anied 5"1 35°3 19°2 £9 a1 ro 6005 
Gosforth (Farmers’ sons) "7 7 = 24°5 42 6 oF 


As we should expect, the majority of marriages in the 30-49 groups 
for Gosforth are those of sons who inherited the family holding, and in 
most cases marriage followed inheritance within a matter of months, 
and often weeks. 

Clearly this type of family organization, which demands consider- 
able loyalty from children, largely owes its continuity to the success of 
the inheritance system. This in turn depends very much on the possi- 
bility of placing non-inheriting sons on other holdings, either as owners 
or tenants. The change-over to milk production has, as we have seen, 
reduced the number of holdings available to farmers’ sons. Ironically 
enough, this has occurred at a time when farmers are able to amass 
sufficient capital for setting up their sons on other holdings much more 
easily and quickly than in the earlier decades of this century, when the 
competition for holdings was much less keen. If one may judge by the 
(admittedly few) cases where farmers have been unable to place non- 
inheriting sons on other holdings, ® then the effect of this change has 
been to raise the age of marriage of non-inheriting sons, who have to 
wait longer for a farm of their own. Also, since comparatively few men 
marry after the age of forty, it is at least theoretically possible for this 
delay to result in non-inheriting sons remaining bachelors permanently. 
In this event they are likely to remain at home, since few farmers’ sons 
change their occupation.'® 
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The total effect of this change is ultimately to increase the already 
high proportion of bachelors in the total population. This proportion 
is already greater than the average for England and Wales, largely 
because the heigs to farms cannot marry until they take over. 

The change in the position of non-inheriting sons places an addi- 
tional strain on their loyalty, and it is a reflection of the closely-knit 
nature of the family structure that they do not resolve the problem by 
means which would endanger the existence of the family group. It is, 
for example, quite possible for a farmer’s son to leave home and obtain 
employment as a farm worker. His opportunities for marriage would 
then be greatly increased, since accommodation is more readily avail- 
able for farm workers than for most other people of similar economic 
status. Local Authorities have built and are building houses expressly 
for agricultural workers, or alternatively there are cottages belonging 
to farmers only too anxious to hire a married man who is likely to stay 
for some time. It should be remembered, however, that the shortage of 
labour which has brought this about has also made it even more 
imperative that sons remain at home. 

While the continuity of the farm family has been largely unaffected 
by economic changes, the latter have to some extent reduced the 
economic and psychological dependence of farmers’ children on their 
parents. In the past ten years there has been an increasing tendency for 
farmers to give their sons regular sums of money for working at home. 
This is not so much a result of the rulings of the Agricultural Wages 
Board as a reflection of the decrease in parental dominance. Farmers’ 
sons now demand some measure of financial equality with hired 
workers — who are paid weekly — a situation that contrasts markedly 
with the experience of the older generation. 

This increase in the independence of sons seems to have been greatly 
stimulated by the mechanization of farming. Previously a farmer’s son 
was economically, and more important, psychologically subordinate 
largely because he relied on his father to teach him all the arts and 
skills of farming. Parental authority was strongly reinforced by know- 
ledge and experience. Since mechanization the tendency has been for 
farmers’ sons, rather than the farmers themselves, to be responsible for 
the farm implements and machinery. Sons usually know a great deal 
more about this branch of farming than their fathers, and their total 
dependence is thereby materially decreased. 

To this extent then there has been a weakening of family structure. 
There is not sufficient evidence to show if this trend is likely to continue, 
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or to indicate what effect this weakening of authority may have in the 
future. It seems however likely that the traditional family structure will 
prove highly resistant to any further extensive changes. 


University College of 
North Staffordshire 


1 This study is based on field-work carried out in West Cumberland from July 1950 
to April 1952. Detailed investigations were made in one parish, Gosforth, and supple- 
mentary material collected from fourteen other parishes in the neighbourhood. 

* The amount of hired labour is, of course, closely related to the size of holdings, 
and the type of farming. In the sample of 130 farms, 11 were over 200 acres, and 
71 between 50 and 150 acres. 

* These were mixed farms in the sense that they did not ialize in any one branch 
of stock husbandry, and not that they had substantial arable as well as grass. 

* It is realized that the very small number of farms owned by people whose fathers 
were hired workers somewhat reduces the value of the table. This was unavoidable 
since farms of this type are relatively rare in West Cumberland. Until recently at least, 
the cost of a holding and the necessary stock and equipment has been too great for 
the average hired worker. 

5 This may well be a rationalization arising out of the competition between farmers’ 
sons and hired men for a limited number of vacant farm tenancies. 

* Cf. Rees, A. D. Life in a Welsh Countryside (Cardiff 1950) Ch. V. where a similar 
custom is fully described. 

? Threshing is done on most farms by a contractor, and so a large gathering of men 
is necessary to make the most use of his machine and thus save expense. 

* For a description of the kinshi tem, and further discussion of this point, see my 
‘Kinship Structure of an English illage’, Man 208 (Sept. 1952) pp. 143-44- 

* There were eighteen of these in the fifteen parishes, according to informants’ 
accounts. Some of them appeared to be due more to lack of capital than to lack of 
opportunity. 

1® Out of a total of 212 farmers’ sons taken as a sample, 39 were in non-agricultural 
occupations. Nine of these belonged to families with five or more children. 
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Science and the Social Order by Bernard Barber. Pp. 288. 
London: Allen and Unwin, 1953. 20s. 


Science and Human Behaviour by B. F. Skinner. Pp. 461. 
London and New York: MacMillan, 1953. $5.50. 


Science is one social activity among many, and therefore its develop- 
ment is influenced by, and will, in turn, influence other social activities. 
As Talcott Parsons puts it: ‘Science is intimately integrated with the 
whole social structure and cultural tradition. They mutually support 
one another and only in certain types of society can science flourish.’ 

Dr. Barber is a disciple of Parsons, and of R. K. Merton, who has 
also taken pains to stress the dependence of science, as we understand 
the term, on a favourable social environment. In his book he has 
examined the nature of scientific thought, and the position of science 
in America. Science is the conscious development of those rules which 
we must all make for practical guidance. In this sense, every com- 
munity must have some set of ‘scientific’ principles, but not every 
society goes in for their elaboration, and their codification into theoret- 
ical systems. For the scientific specialist to emerge we require a high 
regard for rationality, a ‘this-worldly’ orientation, a social structure 
which allows free scope for talent, a high regard for the dictates of the 
individual conscience, which enables the scientist to stick to his opinions 
until he is convinced they are wrong, and a mood in which progress is 
taken for granted as being at the disposal of human endeavour. Such 
are the favourable influences distinguished by Dr. Barber, and it will 
be seen that they are closely related to the values of western liberalism. 

One of the things we should like to know is: how is it that this climate 
of values emerged when it did? All we learn from Dr. Barber is that 
Marx was wrong in suggesting that economic factors predominate in 
determining any climate of values. The sociologist interested in the 
social influences which favour scientific research as a mode of activity 
having high social prestige, wants to know how it comes about that 
such influences present themselves in one place and do not present 
themselves elsewhere. Furthermore, the influences themselves, plausible 
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though they may be, require further careful examination, by means 
of comparative study. Dr. Barber speaks, for example, of the ‘lack of 
science’ in China. Dr. Needham is preparing at this moment a series 
of volumes on the history of science in that country. When his work 
appears we shall, doubtless, have to ask ourselves how Chinese ‘science’ 
differs from the social product which goes by that name in Western 
Europe and in America. It may be that empirical science is less 
culture-bound than theoretical science; it may be that certain branches 
of scientific research are favoured by one set of social conditions, while 
other branches are encouraged by another set of conditions. 

However that may be, let us admit that the ‘liberal values’ listed 
above do favour scientific research in the sense that: (1) science has 
developed while they are in the ascendency, and (2) they clearly do not 
impede the work of the scientist, to say the least of it. Now we may ask 
whether scientific development itself has any inherent difficulties to 
overcome, and whether the propitious climate is showing signs of a 
change. This is really the topic of Dr. Barber’s book. 

A possible difficulty, associated with the development of science 
itself, is presented by the need of scientists to organize themselves into 
associations of one form or another. They organize themselves partly as 
a move to ensure professionalization, partly for the cross-fertilization of 
specialists and partly because they are concerned — particularly atomic 
physicists - with their responsibilities to society. In the early days of 
modern scientific development, the scientist was frequently a free-lance 
thinker who knew a great deal about everything. Nowadays the scien- 
tist is almost certainly an employee who knows a great deal about a very 
small field of enquiry. On the principle of the grouping together of like- 
interested persons, scientists join together as a recognizable professional 
body in the American Association for the Advancement of Science, and 
form up in smaller bodies concerned with more specialized interests. 

Will these ‘closed groups’ tend to stifle initiative? The first answer is, 
of course, ‘No’ — they protect initiative by providing a sympathetic 
audience and authoritative backing. At the same time all societies of 
this kind are anxious to keep out what they are pleased to call the 
‘lunatic fringe’. May there not be a genius or so lurking among the 
lunatics? Unless scientists are alive to the possibility, the organization 
of scientists might lead to an official scientific class which might stifle 
the very kind of speculative activity from which science itself has 
profited in the past. 

As to the social climate, Dr. Barber sees danger in the employment 
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of scientists by the Government and by Industry. In 1938, some 75% 
of American Men of Science were in Universities, and no information 
appears to be available since then. In the university the standards of 
freedom are preserved, at any rate for the natural sciences, and the 
opportunity is provided for theoretical as well as empirical research. 
In Government science freedom of communication is liable to be 
restricted; in industry the stress is laid rather on empirical discovery 
than on theoretical enquiry. Dr. Barber does not over-stress the dan- 
gers, he merely calls attention to them in the course of his detailed 
account of the position of the scientists in those three types of institu- 
tion. When he comes, at the end of his book, to the social sciences he 
is mainly concerned to defend their claim to be called ‘sciences’ at all. 
He does not go into the far more interesting questions: why have the 
social sciences suddenly leapt forward into prominence? and what are 
the special conditions required for their retaining the significance which 
they have recently acquired? This is a case where one might well sup- 
pose that conditions favourable for the promotion of research in the 
natural sciences are not necessarily favourable for research in the social 
sciences. 

The title of Dr. Barber’s book is somewhat misleading. He has not 
contributed very much to ou~ knowledge of the relations between the 
social order and science. What he has done, and done very well, is to 
describe the way in which science fits into the social order of America. 

One of the disciplines which Dr. Barber includes among the social 
sciences is psychology. Again, the question which interests sociologists 
is: why did men think fit to embark on the systematic study of human 
behaviour when they did? This, however, is not a matter upon which 
Dr. Barber has anything to say, nor is it discussed by Professor Skinner 
in his book on Science and Human Behaviour. Professor Skinner’s book is 
what one might call ‘straight’ psychology. The title again, is, perhaps, 
a little misleading. His thesis is simple enough. If a science of human 
behaviour is ever going to achieve a position comparable to that of the 
natural sciences it must fulfil certain formal requirements. And it must 
fulfil these requirements if it is going to be of any use in enabling us to 
control behaviour by applying the rules which it has established. The 
formal requirements are that behaviour must be shown to be causally 
related to external stimulation. You must be able to say: given an 
organism with such and such a history of stimulation and response, it 
will react in this way now, if stimulated by that physical stimulus. The 
stimulus is objective, the behaviour is objective, the task is to find the 
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causal relation between the two. All talk of tendencies, desires, in- 
stincts, intentions, wishes, motives and the like is, for Professor Skinner, 
bogus science. You cannot detect a tendency or a motive objectively, 
all you can do is to say: ‘there must have been a “tendency” or a 
“motive” ’ after the behaviour has taken place, or you predict the likeli- 
hood of certain classes of behaviour without explaining their occur- 
rence. 

Briefly the position taken by Professor Skinner is that all behaviour 
is ultimately to be traced to reflex response, simple or conditional, and 
to the influence of rewards and aversions. The first type of cause is 
straightforward, though its possible ramifications are, of course, com- 
plicated. The second type is a principle of learning. Behaviour which 
has been rewarded (or ‘reinforced’, as Professor Skinner puts it) is 
likely to recur. Behaviour which has led to aversive stimulation is likely 
to be avoided. What we have to find out is: what stimulation is initially 
rewarding, what has become rewarding by association, what stimuli 
are initially aversive, and what have become aversive by association? 
Not only that; we also want to know how much reinforcement, and on 
what schedule, is required to raise the probability of certain forms of 
conduct to the desired level. 

It is clear that such a scheme thus fulfils formal scientific requirements 
of objectivity; it is clear also that the explanation of the behaviour of 
an adult involves the very formidable task of tracing his conditioning 
back to infancy. There are, however, certain general principles of 
human learning which Professor Skinner enunciates, and the system 
which he builds up is in the end by no means as simple as its beginnings 
would lead one to expect. It is a work of major importance to the 
psychologist. It is admirably written, frequently entertaining, and of 
absorbing interest. 

The sociologist will find two matters in it of special interest. The first 
is Professor Skinner’s treatment of punishment. Punishment is the 
manipulation of an average stimulus in place of the ‘expected’ reward. 
Now does this help to eliminate the conduct which is to be checked, or 
does it provide an alternative stimulus which elicits an avoiding reaction, 
without ‘extinguishing’ the undesirable conduct at all? Professor Skin- 
ner shows grounds for taking the second view, and therefore holds that 
punishment is a defective method of control. 

The second matter of interest is the whole problem of control. This 
raises the thorny question of values. What conditioning makes man find 
some control aversive, and some control rewarding? Let it be said at 
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once that Professor Skinner does not, as so many do, ignore the problem 
of values. He tries to face up to it, but his attempt to fit value-judgments 
with his general scheme is hardly satisfactory, but though he has not 
succeeded, he has certainly presented a challenge. 
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The Sociology of Communism by Jules Monnerot. Pp. 339. 
London: Allen and Unwin, 1953. 30s. 


The Soviet Impact on Society by Dagobert D. Runes. Pp. 202. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1953. $3.75. 


This work, by a leading French sociologist, was first published in 
1949. The translation into English is extremely good, and the book is 
of great interest. It should be of value to British students of the subject, 
the more so because the approach and arrangement are so different 
from what their experience of Anglo-Saxon works will have taught 
them to expect. It is not easy to read, but it is certainly not obscure. 
The reader must make a substantial intellectual effort, but if he does 
he will be impressed by the clarity and independence of the author’s 
thought. 

M. Monnerot rightly stresses that communism is a complex pheno- 
menon which cannot be understood if approached from a narrowly 
departmental point of view. 

We shall get no help from the isolated study of political economy, 

history of ideas, history of religions, or plain history considered as 

the battle-field of men and conflicting wills. All these dimensions 

must be explored simultaneously, using for each of them its appro- 

priate method. 
M. Monnerot tries to live up to this standard. He is at his best when 
discussing the religious and the psychological aspects, and the relation- 
ship between élites and masses in European society of the twentieth 
century. He thinks almost entirely in terms of Europe. From time to 
time he refers to the appeal of communism to Asia, and to ‘backward 
societies’, but he does not seem much interested in these problems. 
Yet more than two-thirds of those ruled by communist regimes today 
are Asians, and communism outside the Stalinist Empire is at least as 
attractive to Asians as to Europeans. M. Monnerot also devotes rela- 
tively little space to the problems of social classes in relation to com- 
munism, whether in the struggle for power or after seizure of power. 
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The author regards communism as the ‘Islam of the twentieth cen- 
tury’. By this he means not only that communist rule is a theocracy, 
but also that the leaders of communism claim the allegiance of their 
disciples all over the world. Stalin and his successors are Caliphs, 
‘commanders of the faithful’. He also compares the communist regime 
with the ‘tyranny’ of classical Greece, and the role of the Bolshevik 
party, as moulded by Lenin before 1917, with that of the army in the 
downfall of the Roman Republic. He also devotes some space to com- 
parisons between Stalinism and German Nazism, and examines factors 
in Russian and German history which seem to him to explain the rise 
of totalitarian régimes. All these parallels are interesting and suggestive. 
This is not to say that they are always convincing. Indeed, one may 
regret that M. Monnerot spends so much space on discussing subjects 
that are marginal to his theme. If he had disciplined himself more 
severely, his book would have lost much of its brilliance but would have 
gained coherence. 

One common feature of German and Russian social history, empha- 
sized by M. Monnerot, is the absence of a Third Estate. This point 
might have been developed further. The subdivisions of the ‘middle 
class’, which in the West grew out of the Third Estate, might have been 
examined. These subdivisions are ignored by Marxist dogma, which 
lumps together under the names ‘bourgeoisie’ or ‘petite bourgeoisie’ 
social groups separated from each other by factors that are often of 
great significance. One of the subdivisions, especially important in 
countries where the process of industrialization is in an early stage, is 
the intelligentsia, a Russian word created to describe a phenomenon 
which first appeared in Russia but has reappeared since then in one 
‘backward society’ after another. M. Monnerot frequently refers to the 
role of intellectuals in revolutionary ‘movements and in communism, 
but he does not analyse the intelligentsia as a social category. The cate- 
gory can itself be subdivided. There is a social group, which may 
perhaps be called the semi-intelligentsia, which has played an extremely 
important part in the troubles of the twentieth century. This group 
consists of the half-educated with intellectual pretensions. The early 
Bolshevik and Nazi parties were largely led by such people, and the 
fascist, communist and nationalist movements of the last decades have 
been full of them. M. Monnerot touches on this question. He notes the 
importance, of the half-educated in the propagation of revolutionary 
‘myths’. ‘It is noteworthy that the men who have handled this language 
most skilfully - Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin - were men who in their 
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youth never got much beyond the elementary school stage. Being on 
a level with the mass, their language was immediately comprehensible 
to it; and they, and those around them, had the gift for vulgarizing the 
more ambitious theoretical representations which they later acquired’. 

M. Monnerot gives a penetrating analysis of the way in which the 
Bolshevik leaders made use of the working class, and compares this with 
the organization of the Roman plebs into the armies of the great 
generals of the first century B.c. He rightly emphasises that the Com- 
munist Party remoulds its members into something quite distinct from 
the social class into which they were born. ‘By the time the Party has 
formed them, they will be neither workers not intellectuals but a new 
social, and even a new human type.’ He might have added that the 
same is true of the peasantry in completely agricultural regions. The 
cadres of the Chinese communist movement, formed in the 1930’s, were 
peasants who, when they had been ‘politically educated’ and moulded 
by the Party, ceased to be peasants, as Russian workers who became 
Bolshevik officials ceased to be workers. 

The all-pervasiveness of the totalitarian regime is also discussed. In 
the past, religion and politics were distinct, though they sometimes 
partly overlapped, and a man’s private life was his own. This was true 
even under very oppressive tyrannies in both Europe and Asu:;. Under 
Stalinism private life is not recognized, and everything is supposed to 
be political. As M. Monnerot puts it, ‘the political has been reconse- 
crated.’ His parallels with Greek tyranny and Islam are inadequate. 
What totalitarianism tries to do, is something new in history. It is made 
possible, as M. Monnerot shows, by modern communications. But it is 
a moral, not a technical phenomenon. Whether in practice totalitarian- 
ism achieves its aim, is another question. The very inadequate evidence 
that can be derived from refugees from the Soviet Union, - including 
members of age-groups born since the Stalin Revolution of 1929, sug- 
gests that in fact private life in Russia has largely stood up to totali- 
tarian pressure. M. Monnerot does not appear to have studied in 
detail the development of Soviet society, and he is perhaps inclined, in 
his horrified fascination, to overrate the effectiveness of the Party, police 
and propaganda machines. 

This is a discursive and soméwhat shapeless bogk. It is immensely 
stimulating, and profoundly unsatisfying. It leaves the reader disturbed 
by a host of ideas, searching an answer to the many questions that the 
book leaves open. And this, after all, is what a first-class book on such 
a subject should do. 
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The author of The Soviet Impact on Society proudly states that he has 
not changed a word of a book he wrote in 1937, and could not then get 
published. It is a pity it has been published now. It abounds in anti- 
Marxist bombast, and the few facts it contains are mostly out of date. 
The Introduction by Harry Elmer Barnes describes at length how, at 
every turning-point from 1917 till the present day, Harry Elmer Barnes 
was always right about Soviet Russia. There is nothing to be learned 
from either Introduction or text. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON Hucu SEToN WATSON 


Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War by Wilfred Trotter. 
Pp. 219. London: O.U.P., 1953. 25s. 


Social Psychology and Individual Values by D. W. Harding. 

Pp. 184. London: Hutchinson, 1953. 8s. 6d. 

Apart from adding an appreciative biographical Foreword by 
F. M. R. Walshe, this posthumous edition of Trotter’s Instincts of the 
Herd differs from its predecessors in minor features only. The table of 
contents has been expanded, an index included, and a few errors cor- 
rected. Nevertheless this re-issue must be given a warm welcome, the 
more so because the first edition failed to receive its due. To professional 
psychologists Trotter was a mere surgeon dabbling in subjects beyond 
his reach, and worthy of the condescending nod accorded to other 
‘amateurs’ like Havelock Ellis and Graham Wallas. Yet the remarkable 
character of his book is evident from the fact that its vitality remains 
undiminished after more than a generation. In this respect alone it 
stands in marked contrast to the bulk of wordy and superficial volumes 
on social psychology which are dated by the time they are reviewed. 
Trotter’s book is unmistakably the product of a superior mind and its 
quality is as evident in its brilliant style as in its profound grasp of 
social processes. 

The book has three distinct sections, each written at a different time. 
The first part, belonging to the years 1908-09, discusses the general 
bearing of a gregarious instinct on human behaviour. The second part, 
written in 1915, describes Trotter’s conception of a ‘biological psycho- 
logy’ and examines social behaviour during war-time with particular 
reference to the national character of England and Germany. The final 
section, written in 1919, is mainly concerned with problems of rational 
statecraft. This division of the material in no way mars the essential 
unity of the book. 
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Trotter first attempted to establish the biological significance of 
gregariousness and then proceeded to show that man himself is funda- 
mentally gregarious in nature, thus allowing an enlargement of the 
unit upon which the undifferentiated influence of natural selection is 
allowed to act. In this way, Trotter hoped to find an explanatory factor 
which might account for the complexity of behaviour not attributable 
to instincts of self-preservation, nutrition or sex. He supposed that the 
social instinct must follow one of three principal types, that of the wolf, 
the sheep or the bee, each of these producing a herd having special 
characteristics. The major units of the human species appeared to him 
to be limited to a similar number of categories. His comparisons of 
German society with the wolf pack and of English society with the 
bee-hive were not meant to be a vague analogy but a ‘real and gross 
identity’. He concluded that the herd instinct confers sanctions on every 
form of belief or action. But although the individual is gregarious by 
inheritance, the type according to which his gregarious behaviour is 
manifested will depend upon the traditional form current in the herd 
to which he belongs. 

It may be said that Trotter’s work fails as a scientific effort because 
it provides no good criterion for testing the validity of its claims. 
Furthermore the argument at times seems suspiciously circular. Thus 
he declares that people hold ‘self-evident’ beliefs about politics and 
religion because of suggestion from the herd and he seeks the evidence 
for herd suggestion in the presence of these same ‘self-evident’ beliefs. 

His conception of a nation as a biological entity rather than as some- 
thing of comparatively recent origin is certainly open to question. Nor 
can anyone familiar with contemporary ethology disregard the archaic 
flavour of Trotter’s remarks about animal behaviour. But it would be 
quite unfair to judge Trotter’s book by ordinary empirical standards. 
Its value lies not in the precision of detail but in the breadth and depth 
of its understanding of the life of society. He believed that without some 
totally revolutionary change in man’s attitude towards the mind even 
his very tenure of the earth may come to be threatened, and he pleaded 
for a ‘true science of politics’ based on the application of biological and 
psychological principles to human affairs. 

The main problem set himself by Professor Harding is to define the 
circumstances favouring the development of the social individual, by 
which he means one who remains in society whilst preserving the full 
measure of his individuality. It is the problem of reaching a satisfactory 
equilibrium between the need for stability and the need for change. 
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He is accordingly led to consider different forms of frustration and 
advocates the ‘integrative’ handling of conflict suggested by recent 
psychological research. 

Professor Harding appears to have been deeply influenced by Trot- 
ter’s ideas. He accepts, with some minor reservations, Trotter’s distinc- 
tion between ‘resistive’ and ‘sensitive’ types, i.e. between the majority 
of people, the inelastic conformers who resist their own experience, on 
the one hand, and the unstable minority who are hypersensitive to 
novelty, on the other. According to Trotter, both types are seriously 
defective, and ‘civilization has not yet provided a medium in which 
the ayerage human mind can grow undeformed to its full stature’. 
Harding profitably introduces this distinction in a variety of contexts. 

Although they share to some extent a common theme, Harding’s 
treatment differs from that of Trotter in three respects. In the first place, 
it is less biological and more anthropological, having the advantage of 
three decades of social anthropological studies. Hence Harding’s chief 
interest is in acquisition and learning rather than in innate influences. 
Secondly, Trotter bases his argument on an alleged similarity between 
man and other gregarious species. In Harding, the emphasis is on the 
behaviour of children. Thirdly, Trotter’s essay is a speculative analysis 
whilst Harding wherever possible cites empirical evidence in support 
of his assertions. 

The serious student of social affairs will learn much from both these 
timely studies. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER Joun Conen 


Attempts at General Union by G. D. H. Cole. Pp. viii+217. 
London: MacMillan, 1953. 16s. 


The Co-operative Movement and Some of its Problems by P. H. 
Casselman. Pp. xiii+178. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1952. $3.00. 


‘Consumers’ cooperation as we know it today’, writes Professor 
Casselman, ‘was not the invention of a social reformer or intellectual 
as is modern socialism. Rochdale cooperation was the result of experi- 
ence, of practice, of trial and error’. In a sense Professor Cole’s little 
book is an historical footnote, qualifying this sentence. It is true that 
he is discussing a period of history a generation before the Rochdale 
pioneers and that he is concerned with producers’ actions and motives 
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rather than with those of consumers, but his problem is that of inven- 
tion and adaptation. How did workers conceive of a ‘Union of All 
Trades’? How did experience come to terms with theory? 

The answer to the first question is extremely interesting. The vision 
of a union of all trades in England dominated working-class politics 
between 1818 and 1834. Many attempts were made ‘to roll little snow- 
balls together’ and force them into ‘a mighty avalanche’. The word 
‘union’ acquired a high emotive power of its own in an age of competi- 
tion and exploitation, the sort of power which eventually became 
associated with the word ‘co-operation’. 

In examining the answer to the second question, we confront the 
total failure of the early unionists. Union was a dream rather than an 
effective programme: the experience of organization taught nothing 
until the organizations had crashed. When the dream was shattered it 
was because the dreamers, to quote from one of their own journals, ‘at 
last succumbed to a vital law of necessity’. 

Professor Cole tells the story of the successive attempts at general 
union with great care and with masterly lucidity, but he stops there. 
In his own words his book is not so much history as ‘an attempt at 
partial elucidation of a record which has remained at many points 
obscure. There is no analysis and little meditation’. Indeed the chron- 
icle is an invitation to scholars in the future rather than an assessment 
or even a summary of all recent work on the subject. Originally pub- 
lished in 1939 in the Jnternational Review of Social History, this book, which 
well merits publication, pays very little attention to what has been 
written since 1939. ‘It puts right a story that has often been wrongly 
told, so as hardly to make sense’, but it deliberately does not proceed 
from sense to explanation. 

Making sense of the story is not easy, however, and Professor Cole is 
to be congratulated on casting light into many dark corners. The 
labour movement in the years described is as difficult to study as the 
colonial nationalist movement will be in a hundred years’ time. In 
places it is extremely obscure, an affair of secret oaths and assumed 
names as much as of open organization or advertised conflict. Local 
differences, discussed in this book but not explained, clearly provide 
the key to an understanding of what was and what was not accom- 
plished. Even contemporary unionists themselves were sometimes in 
the dark. The shoe-makers of Northampton joined a Manchester union 
thinking that they were linking themselves up with London. 

The spirit of combination ran its course, and Owenism changed from 
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the spearhead of a mass movement into a sect. Owen dreamed of ‘an 
association of those only who receive the principles of the New Moral 
World in all their extent and purity’, while Hetherington drew the 
opposite moral, that only universal suffrage would break the workers’ 
chains. 

While the attempt was being made by the Chartists to apply 
Hetherington’s remedy, the Rochdale Pioneers were laying the foun- 
dations of modern cooperation. Professor Cole has previously told the 
story of their efforts with great skill and learning. Professor Casselman 
is no historian, as we see as soon as we read the quotation at the head 
of his first chapter: ‘Principle is ever my motto, not expediency — 
Benjamin Disraeli.’ Not even Disraeli himself could have swallowed that 
for long. 

Professor Casselman, a Canadian economist, provides the reader 
with a neat and tidy analysis of cooperative ideals, educational theories, 
social principles and economics. The neatness is sometimes very near 
to naivety: ‘non-civilized peoples are still found in a few remote parts 
of the world’ — ‘history relates that the men of certain ages practised 
cooperation naturally or unconsciously’. 

His standpoint is very different from that of Professor Cole. Deeply 
attached to the interesting Antigonish cooperative experiment in Nova 
Scotia, he believes that if cooperation wishes to continue its growth, 
‘it must derive its inspiration from the Christian ideal’. Socialism is 
a totally different philosophical system: ‘indeed we venture to state that 
the greatest obstacle of the Rochdale cooperative movement during the 
second century of its existence might very well be socialist political 
régimes’. 

This tenable proposition needs stronger evidence than the tendentious 
account on pages 112: to 113 of relations between the English Labour 
Government and the cooperative movement between 1945 and 1950. 

Professor Casselman is a sincere and earnest advocate of cooperative 
principles, but his book is disappointing to an English reader. In the 
Canadian context in which it was written it will probably be a useful 
primer, which will provoke healthy criticism. Professor Cole has written 
a book about England which will interest historians of the Labour move- 
ment everywhere: Professor Casselman has written a book about the 
international cooperative movement, which will only really interest 
readers on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Worcester COLLece, Asa Bricos 
Oxrorp 
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Crime in Modern Society by Mabel A. Elliott. Pp. xvi+874. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1952. $6.00. 


Professor Mabel Elliott, at present Head of the Department of 
Sociology at the Pennsylvania College for Women in Pittsburgh and 
well-known to sociologists and criminologists in this country through 
her researches on juvenile delinquency and as co-author of Elliott- 
Merrill Social Disorganization, has now produced a comprehensive and 
valuable textbook on criminology and penology. The scope of the book 
is, with the exception of a chapter of ‘Prevention on the Juvenile Level’, 
limited to the adult offender as in the author’s view it would have been 
impossible to cover in one volume both adult crime and juvenile delin- 
quency and also because at American universities juvenile delinquency 
is frequently treated in separate courses. 

Quite naturally, the emphasis of the book is on the sociological side, 
and psychiatric and psychological aspects are only briefly touched upon. 
Naturally, too, in view of the author’s sex and official position, the 
problems of the female lawbreaker are more fully and adequately 
treated than in most books written by men and for predominantly 
male student populations. Considering this almost universal neglect of 
the special aspects of female crime in our literature we have to be 
particularly grateful to Professor Elliott for her excellent chapters on 
the woman offender and on women’s prisons and reformatories and 
we have the fullest sympathy for her spirited and largely justified 
defence of the female sex against certain exaggerated views expressed 
in a recerit monograph by one of her Pennsylvanian colleagues. 

The sociological chapters of the book bear evidence of the author’s 
profound knowledge of American life and culture in all their diversity, 
a knowledge derived from many years of study and teaching in various 
parts of the United States, especially in Illinois, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania. Without this varied and first-hand experience such chap- 
ters as the excellent one on ‘Crime and American Culture’ could not 
have been written. Here and in other places of her book, such as in the 
report on the work of the Kefauver Committee, Professor Elliott, while 
paying full tribute to the genius of the American people, unhesitatingly 
exposes those features of the American scene which.she rightly regards 
as chiefly responsible for the high crime rate of her country: 

‘Our cities and our nation as a whole’, she writes, ‘have failed sig- 

nally to provide many of them (i.e. “the children of underprivileged 

peoples of Europe who sought our shores in the last fifty years”) with 
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the basic values of the American people and at the same time we have 

displayed a standard of living which no poor person could achieve 

honestly’. 
She castigates ‘the American lack of respect for law’, coupled with the 
‘naively tragic’ attempts of the American people to solve the problems 
of crime and personal maladjustment by writing restrictive laws; the 
competition and conflict inherent in American society; the injustice of 
the Immigration Acts; the American, especially the ‘small-town’, 
suspiciousness of foreigners and the treatment of the Negroes; and, last 
but not least, the ‘political corruption which governs appointments’ at 
so many prisons and reformatories, although in this latter respect con- 
ditions are improving in some of the more progressive states through 
the extended use of regular civil service appointments. 

Altogether, this is a book which can be strongly recommended to all 
those interested in the American crime problem and penal system. 


UNnNIversiry oF LONDON HERMANN MANNHEIM 


An Approach to Measuring Results in Social Work by David G. 
French. Pp. 178. Columbia University Press, 1952. $3.00. 
The rapid growth of expenditure on the social services, mainly a 

phenomenon of public administration in Great Britain, but also asso- 

ciated with the extension of voluntary services in the United States, is 
forcing a number of questions on our attention with steadily increasing 
urgency. What is the overall effect of the process on our national life, 
or culture? Would better results be achieved if the objectives of the 
services were replanned or their methods amended? Are we getting 
value for our money? In one form or another, these questions arise so 
frequently in public life today that we are becoming wearied by their 
repetition. Unfortunately, few attempts are being made to find ade- 
quate answers to them, and the solution of the problems involved in 
them is becoming a deplorably hit-or-miss affair, in which prejudice 
and emotion plays a large part. The Michigan Welfare League is, 
therefore, to be congratulated on having sponsored a ‘reconnaissance 
study’ of evaluative research in social work; Mr. French’s book is the 
result. The importance of the subject will arouse wide interest in Great 

For the most part, Mr. French’s book is an account of the kinds of 
problems that have arisen in the practice of social work on which 
research might throw light, and a survey of the difficulties that have 
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occurred, or are likely to occur, when schemes of research are put into 
effect to solve them. His argument leads to a recommendation that an 
institute for research in social work should be established in Michigan, 
as part of a graduate professional school of social work in a university, 
and detailed proposals for such an institution are outlined in his con- 
cluding chapter. This method of treating the problem of research in 
social work is, however, disappointing. To the social scientist, the case 
for research of this kind is overwhelming, and the commonsense man 
or woman of business or administration ought, one might think, to be 
similarly convinced. But as a matter of fact very little research in the 
social work field has been accomplished, and the really interesting 
thing is to discover what the resistances are which have frustrated work 
of this kind hitherto, rather than to prepare an administrative blueprint 
or organizational chart laying down the outlines of an agency to do it. 
Mr. French is well aware of the facts of the present situation for his 
inquiry has shown. that ‘research related to the planning and operation 
of social work programmes does not constitute a major concern of any 
social science department in Michigan’. Though social research and 
social work have obvious natural affinities for each other, they appear 
to be uneasy and reluctant bedfellows. Surely Mr. French’s first res- 
ponsibility should have been to find out why this is so. 

Mr. French’s book includes a most interesting Appendix in which 
a list is given of ‘problems in social work practice, organization, and 
knowledge, needing evaluative research’. The list is, indeed, a formid- 
able one. It reaches a dramatic climax in the section in which are 
assembled ‘Questions about the assumptions and theories on which 
policy and practice rest’, a fair example of which is the following 
stumper: ‘To what extent have the concepts used by psychiatrically 
oriented social workers in understanding and dealing with children 
been validated, so that they can be properly described as “knowledge”’.” 
It will be readily agreed that we cannot answer such questions at the 
moment, and it is well for us to ponder on the reasons for our inability 
to do so. 

It is interesting to recall that, at the end of his famous series of 
Introductory Lectures, Freud rejected the advice given to him by 
‘friends of analysis’ that the sting should be removed from the analysts’ 
failures, which had been so much publicized, by ‘drawing up a statis- 
tical enumeration of our successes’. His grounds for his conclusion were 
that it would be very difficult to apply the statistical method to the 
clinical work of the psychiatrist, and that, in any event, proofs of this 
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kind would make no impression on prejudices against psychoanalysis. 
‘The most sensible thing to do,’ he concluded ‘is to wait and allow 
them to wear off with the passage of time’. We have now waited for 
roughly half a century, but the ‘prejudices’ have by no means com- 
pletely ‘worn off’ yet. In the meantime, the social services have to a 
large extent become ‘analytically orientated’, particularly in the U.S.A. 
But there have been only a few attempts to validate the concepts and 
doctrines involved in psychoanalysis, and it is for this reason, in the 
main, that the position has arisen with which the Michigan Study had 
to deal. 

The present situation which the social researcher has to face in the 
society of which he is a member is a difficult one. Analytic concepts 
assume the hostility of one’s fellow citizens, and researchers influenced 
by these concepts have, until comparatively recently, made little 
attempt to justify their work by explanation and argument. ‘Dynamic’ 
social research has developed on the assumption that it is an integral 
part of a society or culture that is intrinsically hostile to it. The result 
of this dilemma is the poverty of research studies designed to validate 
analytic concepts. This is only too plainly apparent in such contem- 
porary American work as the recent series of lectures at the California 
Institute of Technology published under the common title Psycho- 
analysis or Science. 

Even if we are not ourselves ‘psychiatrically oriented’, we must, 
indeed, admit that social research directed towards an investigation of 
important aspects of social life represents a potential threat to the 
peace of mind of one’s fellow-citizens. Even in so seemingly simple a 
matter as an enquiry into the recruitment and training of nurses it has 
been very difficult to lay bare the problems which lie at the root of 
the problems without provoking anxiety and administrative difficulties. 
It must not be forgotten that Professor John Cohen’s investigations into 
this subject, carried out as recently as five years ago, had to be pub- 
lished as a Minority Report, as he was unable to take his colleagues in 
the Departmental Working Party with him thus far. ‘If any more 
conclusions are not to be swept aside by succeeding investigators’, wrote 
Professor Cohen, ‘a complete departure in method presumably along 
scientific lines is evidently needed’. It is surely new methods, enabling 
the researcher to be brought into close collaboration with the adminis- 
trator, that are needed more urgently than new research agencies. The 
restricted numbers of social research agencies that exist at the moment 
may, in fact, be attributed to the inadequacy of their methods rather 
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than to stupidity or hostility on the part of the administrator, frustrat- 
ing as these may be at times. Mr. French’s book leaves one with the 
impression that the initiative still rests with the researcher who has to 
prove his point rather than with the practitioner who is in control of 
the facilities he needs. Before he can demand that they be made avail- 
able to him in any quantity, he must make more plain what he wants 
to do and how he intends to do it. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL T. S. Smey 


The Tools of Social Science by John Madge. Pp. x+ 308. 

London: Longmans, 1953. 25s. 

On the dust-jacket of a treatise on anthropology coming from Har- 
vard in 1941, there appear these sentences: ‘In the belief that modern 
anthropology has become a general science of human relations both 
personal and institutional (including all humanity, past and present, in 
its scope), the authors have worked out a scheme for determining and 
measuring the basic unit of human relationship. By the system of 
measurement described in [this book], it becomes possible to treat 
human relations in the same way as chemists or physicists treat their 
data. The authors argue that, with an objective standard of measure- 
ment, it is possible not only to evaluate but also to predict, human 
behaviour.’ 

This represents an approach to social science which Mr. John Madge 
vigorously repudiates in his important new book, The Tools of Social 
Science. In this he exposes the essential naiveté of those who assume that 
there is any simple analogy between the observational and experimental 
techniques of the physical and the social scientists. In the infinitely 
complex field of human relationships, there can be neither objective 
observation nor detached analysis, partly because of the inadequacy of 
our sense organs, partly because of the interdependence of observation 
and inference, especially in matters about which the observer is not 
and cannot be emotionally neutral, and partly because of the impossi- 
bility of observing human beings without influencing them and being 
influenced by them. But to maintain the impossibility of either ‘pure’ 
observation or of ‘pure’ objectivity of inference is not to retreat into 
obscurantism. It is to point out that the data of social science are much 
more elusive than those of the physical sciences and that if they are 
pursued in ways familiar to physical scientists, the results will be 
disastrously misleading. Yet the popular view of the certainties of 
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physical science has an odd fascination. How else could Professor 
Wootton write such nonsense as she does when she writes that since 
psychology is able to avail itself of laboratory experiments it is there- 
fore building up a body of knowledge ‘showing what human beings 
really are like’? It is of the essence of laboratory experiments that the 
subject is isolated in controlled conditions — an artificial environment 
which must distort the appearance of human beings who are only real 
in their social relationships. What laboratory experiments can do is to 
demonstrate factors which, in less pure form, may be observable in 
a wider, more usual environment. Mr. Madge, who omits all reference 
to Professor Wootton’s Testament for Social Science, is surely right when 
he says of human relationships, ‘What we actually experience is an 
integral reaction, and the more we attempt to analyse this experience 
into its constituent parts, the more incomplete and atomistic our record 
becomes.’ This fragmentation, if ignored, is the more misleading because 
it obscures the sensitive dynamic quality in all human relationships. 
‘The social survey is a movement as well as a fact-finding expedition.’ 
‘With [the] recognition that what is centrally important is process and 
change rather than mere existence comes the demand . . . that we 
should in our thinking and in our definitions substitute verbs for 
nouns.” 

This, of course, is difficult, but Mr. Madge does not shirk the diffi- 
culties of achieving scientific integrity in this dynamic world of cease- 
lessly changing relationships. The larger part of his book is, in fact, 
a constructive description and critique of some of the tools which social 
scientists can and do use to throw significant light upon their proper 
problem — the understanding, promotion and control of the processes 
of social change. Frankly some of this part of the book is rather dull 
and not all readers will approve of the make-up of Mr. Madge’s tool- 
chest: but he plays fair by giving full bibliographical references. And 
though some of the descriptive stuff is heavy going, and, perhaps, not 
clearly enough aimed at any group of readers in particular, many of 
the comments on the sharpness or appropriateness of the tools are 
effectively provocative. 

Mr. Madge’s central contention, that the pursuit of objective know- 
ledge in the social sciences is futile, raises other fundamental philosophic 
questions which he states but does not tackle intensively: what he does 
admirably is to provide a charter in terms of which social science can 
advance in its own right towards the elucidation of huinan relationships. 
UnIversity OF BrisToL Roci. ‘“rrson 
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Factory Folkways: A Study of Institutional Structure and Change 
by John S. Ellsworth, Jr. Pp. 268. Yale University Press, 

1952. $4.00. 

Dr. Ellsworth is a disciple of Malinowski. Significantly enough, he 
does not follow the early Malinowski of the great field monographs, but 
the later Malinowski, the theorist, whose writings have been reviewed 
with combined disappointment and scepticism by so many social 
anthropologists. 

Dr. Ellsworth’s sermon is woven round a text from A Scientific Theory 
of Culture. ‘Each institution, that is, organized type of human activity, 
has a definite structure’ and he applies a sort of anthropological 
analysis to the organization of a factory, referred to as the ‘New Free- 
dom Product Company’ in which he himself worked for eight years. 
The author’s purpose is dual. ‘First, to demonstrate to sociologists that 
they could improve the theoretical structure of the science by studying 
industry at first hand and, second, to show practical persons in industry 
that they could profitably use sociological theory in attacking their 
practical problems’. He believes strongly that society, and industry as 
a type of society, can only be properly understood with the aid of 
theoretical constructs, and it throws some light on the general climate 
of American sociology that he should find it so necessary to labour this 
point. However, having established the need for theory, he then pro- 
ceeds to examine the New Freedom Product Company in terms of 
Malinowski’s concepts; or rather, having studied modern industry, he 
decides that these concepts are applicable to it as well as to primitive 
society, and sets out at great length to show why. The two key concepts 
are institution and charter. There is nothing unusual about the former, 
although the writer appears to expect his readers to be surprised by its 
use, while the latter is so vague as to be of little practical value, despite 
a certain amount of suggestive significance, for a precise study. Charter 
is defined as ‘the philosophy which underlies group behaviour, the 
beliefs, purposes, guiding principles, and values which the group holds 
in common’. This is all very well, and the existence of such a thing has 
always been recognized under different names - ethos, way of life, 
national psychology and so on — but it is the sort of general idea from 
which more precise concepts are derived, it is the artistic intuition from 
which a scientific construct can be refined. 

All this is not intended to imply that this work is ill-conceived or 
without value, but that it is somewhat pretentious and perhaps prema- 
ture. At the present moment the social sciences are rudimentary and 
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although we can make no progress without attempting to conceptualize, 
our main object should perhaps be systematic description aided, for 
purposes of selection and arrangement, by theory, but not presented to 
prove sociological dogma which by reason of our ignorance cannot be 
' more than approximations. 
The second purpose of this book is to solve a problem which is fairly 
general in society. 
‘One of the commonest and most persuasive explanations for the 
deterioration of personnel relations in modern industry is the state- 
ment that this is due, primarily, to depersonalization, which in turn 
is an outgrowth of the increased size and complexity of industrial 
operations. It is frequently asserted that when employers and em- 
ployees knew each other intimately and conversed frequently the 
problems of human relationships were negligible, whereas today these 
problems are the most difficult in the whole industrial picture. Cer- 
tainly a quick look at the history of the New Freedom Products 
Company would seem to confirm this opinion. Moreover, the prob- 
lems which arise when organized groups grow so large and complex 
that people can no longer deal with each other in simple face-to-face 
meetings are neither new nor confined to modern industry.’ 
But he believes that the shift from primary group relationships to a 
formal and impersonal structure need not necessarily lead to im- 
poverished relations, indeed, within the small close-knit group there is 
ample scope for distrust and hostility, as well as for friendly under- 
standing and tolerance. The great danger is that a split in the idea of 
‘charter’ will develop between, for example, worker and executive, but 
efficient techniques of communication can be employed to offset this 
possibility. Dr. Ellsworth cites the press and wireless as used by 
Churchill and Roosevelt, among others, to impress their personality 
and their ideas upon millions who had never met them personally. 
But this only touches the fringe of a gigantic problem which cannot 
be thought of solely in sociological terms. It is astonishing that in this 
connexion the writer should make no reference to Dr. Jacques’s The 
Changing Culture of a Factory which deals with the continuum of psycho- 
social problems of communication in an industry. Compared with this 
highly empirical study, Dr. Ellsworth’s approach to this issue is that of 
the perceptive layman rather than an expert, and the expedients he 
suggests have been employed by factory managers with commonsense 
but without sociology. 
Finally, this is a book which is a useful contribution to the growing 
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number of field monographs on modern society, but it cannot be said 
to widen our understanding of sociological principles. 
Untversiry CoLiece oF THE SouTH West, A. C. T. W. Curie 
EXETER 


The Race Concept and Race and Class in Rural Brazil. Edited 
by Charles Wagley. Pp. 160 and 103. UNESCO, 1952. 


Caste in Modern Ceylon by Bryce Ryan. Pp. 371. New Jersey: 

Rutgers University Press, 1953. $6.00. 

The 1950 programme adopted by the UNESCO General Conference 
states: “The Director General is instructed to: study and collect scien- 
tific materials concerning questions of race; to give wide diffusion to 
the scientific information collected, etc.’ The Race Concept is one of a 
series of pamphlets on race which have appeared as a result of this 
directive. It contains the text of the ‘Statement on the Nature of Race 
and Race Differences’ issued by an eminent international group of 
physical anthropologists and geneticists in June, 1951. This originally 
aroused a great deal of critical comment in scientific circles. Some of 
these comments have been incorporated in the present pamphlet. The 
impression left with the reader is that no satisfactory general statement 
on race can be formulated as there are so many qualifications as to 
render it meaningless. But such comments as that of a German pro- 
fessor of anthropology relating to their being no biological justification 
for racial intermarriage, ‘I should like to ask which of the gentlemen 
who signed the Statement would be prepared to marry his daughter to 
an Australian aboriginal . . .’, have an uninternational sociological 
value. 

But as a general picture of what outstanding scientists in this field are 
thinking and writing, The Race Concept is a model of concise information. 

As part of the same programme, UNESCO have begun to publish 
a series entitled Race and Society. Race and Class in Rural Brazil is one of 
this series. It is an attempt through the collaboration of a team of 
social scientists to assess the racial structure of a particular society. In 
dealing with race ‘it is clear that unless problems can be seen in a par- 
ticular context it is difficult to reach a satisfactory, assessment. Wagley 
and his collaborators have succeeded in presenting a reasonably accur- 
ate picture of conditions in contemporary Brazil. That country has 
evolved a structure which is almost a compiete contrast to the U.S.A. 
with its efforts to reduce the Negro to subjugation. Reasons for this 
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strikingly different evolution are inherent in the analysis of the Brazilian 
rural social structure given by the authors. Again analysis shows that, 
contrary to popular belief, Brazil has many symptoms of prejudice both 
inactive and overt. It is clear that the gradations of colour determining 
social status, which are such a marked feature in Caribbean societies, 
are very much in evidence in Brazil. 

Similar problems to those of a multi-racial community in the New 
World, are presented by a consideration of a society in which caste is 
the dominant feature. Caste in Modern Ceylon is a fairly exhaustive study 
of the Tamil and Sinhalese variants of caste. The author, Bryce Ryan, 
was for four years Professor of Sociology at the University of Ceylon 
and thus had an unrivalled opportunity for collecting material for his 
study. Most of the classical analyses of the Indian caste system, such as 
those of Hocart, Hutton, and Ghyrue, although invaluable in many 
ways, did not attempt to analyse caste as a system in transition or as 
one among other systems. This is Dr. Ryan’s principal objective for as 
he says ‘Caste is only one form of social organization in a society, and 
more precisely, it is only one form of social stratification. This is true in 
India as in Ceylon.’. 

It appears that caste in Ceylon has never attained the rigidity which 
it achieved in India, although it was imported from the sub-continent. 
In part this may be due to the mollifying influence of Buddhism for in 
Buddhism ‘no man is unclean’. This is not to suggest that the character- 
istics of caste behaviour such as avoidance, food tabus, and so on, are 
not to be found in Ceylon but rather that their occurrence does not 
attain the extremely formalized pattern that occurs in India. Ceylon 
today with the advent of self-government and increased political 
activity has entered into a period of transition in which the traditional 
values of the past are being questioned. This is evidenced by changes 
in the attitude towards caste. For example in the urban centres more 
open to foreign influence and European ideas, there is a lessening of 
insistence on caste behaviour, whereas in the rural areas there is still 
a desire to act in the traditional web of relationships although this is 

Despite these attempts at change and modification, the endogamic 
principle, which in a sense is the core of the system, is the aspect of 
caste most widely upheld. ‘Persons almost wholly emancipated from 
caste concepts, and who repudiate any form of discriminatory treat- 
ment, marry and insist that their children marry within the caste.’ 
This fact demonstrates that while superficial changes which may 
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achieve importance occur, it is obvious that the basic principles of this 
type of social stratification are extremely resistant to change. 

This presents a whole series of fascinating problems concerned with 
social change. It is sometimes forgotten in the concentration on what 
are regarded as the undesirable features of caste, such as untouchability, 
that the system is one of a whole series of rights, obligations, and duties 
incumbent upon the individual. This is an aspect which the author 
rightly stresses. But Dr. Ryan’s book is a great deal more than an 
analysis of caste in Ceylon, it is a valuable attempt to add to our 
knowledge of social change in Asian societies. 

Unrversiry oF LEEps F. M. Henriques 


The First Four Years: The Report of the Children’s Officer of the 
City of Birmingham for the period from February, 1949, to 
January 1953. City of Birmingham Children’s Depart- 
ment, Birmingham, 1953. 

This is more than a Committee’s Report, it is a social document 
written with clarity of purpose, giving a restrained, balanced but vivid 
account of problems faced during the four years from 1948-52 by the 
Committee of the Children’s Department of a large local authority. 
Reading it brings a sense that the work of the Birmingham Committee 
and ‘its officers is translating into action the spirit and wishes of the 
Curtis Committee and the authors of the Children’s Act. It might be 
the third volume of a trilogy of which the other two are the reports of 
the Committee and thé Act. 

There is little need to say much about the production of the book. 
That again is excellent, the arrangement is logical, the paper good and 
the type clear. Significantly, after a description of the organization of 
the department in the first chapter, the second chapter deals with 
methods of preventing children coming into care by individual help 
to the families, and the whole spirit of the Children’s Committee is 
revealed to be against any avoidable separation of the child from the 
home. Preventative work is recognized as most important; children are 
not easily accepted, yet the touchstone is the well-being of the child. 

From the beginning it is clear that the Committee were faced with 
major difficulties: children’s homes were overcrowded, the numbers of 
children in care rose to a peak of 1,700 in 1950, foster homes seem to 
have been rather difficult to find, and it is rather surprising to read 
that offers of foster homes for boys were so very much less than those 
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for girls. Indeed, here is one of the few points upon which further 
information might have been given. In 1939 less than 30% of children 
were boarded out, and in 1952 just over 33%, and one does not know 
quite if the Committee feel that an ‘all out’ policy of boarding out is 
desirable. If such a policy had been vigorously followed, surely in a City 
like Birmingham offers for service as foster parents would have been 
numerous. On the other hand the Report deals fully with the extreme 
care required to select foster parents and to supervize the children, and 
admits that it takes up much of the time of the children’s visitors. 

Another major difficulty has been that before the Children’s Act the 
care of ‘deprived’ children was so arranged that the young children 
were in residential nurseries to the age of five, and thereafter transferred 
to children’s Homes, experiencing a complete change of relationships 
and environment. This break is acknowledged as bad, but one rather 
detected a lukewarm feeling in the statement that an ‘experiment’ with 
family homes is being made. Surely good family homes are the best 
alternative to good foster homes. 

Chapter by chapter the aspects of the work are carefully discussed. 
After consideration of the family in care, boarding out, adoption and 
the various types of homes, there are chapters dealing with aftercare, 
supervision, juvenile delinquency, remand homes and approved schools. 
The chapter on the work of Shawbury School is particularly well 
written and rewarding. 

In all this book is an excellent account of careful, thoughtful social 
work. As it is widely circulated and read by members of Children’s 
Committees it will affect their thinking and outlook, setting a standard 
to be followed. It would be reassuring to think that other committees 
have approached this work with a similar spirit of responsibility. The 
Children’s Act is one of the most important measures of social legisla- 
tion of this century. But its success depends upon the spirit more than 
upon the letter of the law. 


CxiLpREN’s DEPARTMENT, F. G. W. MILter 
Roya Victoria INFIRMARY, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON- | YNE 


Idea of Progress; A- Revaluation by Morris Ginsberg. Pp. 82. 
London: Methuen and Co., 1953. 6s. 
This short book is a most timely contribution to social philosophy. 
Broadly speaking, philosophers in the last century propounded positive 
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philosophical theories of progress which were ambitious and exciting, 
however fallaciously argued; whereas of recent years philosophers have 
confined themselves to criticisms of their predecessors’ errors and con- 
fusions. Professor Ginsberg confirms most of the criticisms that have 
been levelled against the conception of a single ‘law of progress’; he is, 
however, markedly sympathetic to those philosophers who have pro- 
claimed progress as a worthy aim for the rationalist spirit. His treat- 
ment, therefore, is not intended to close a chapter in intellectual history, 
but rather to make us re-examine sympathetically what remains of value 
in eighteenth and nineteenth century theorists and prophets of progress. 
Although the subject is popular and the treatment a model of lucidity 
Professor Ginsberg’s pages do not make light reading; they are so 
packed with careful and judicious argument that they require the 
closest attention — and they most emphatically deserve it. 

Unrversiry COLLEGE OF W. B. GaLur 

NorTH STAFFOF SHIRE 


Social Anthropology at Cambridge since 1900 by M. Fortes. Pp. 46 

London: C.U.P., 1953. 2s. 6d. 

Professor Fortes’ Inaugural Lecture traces the development of social 
anthropology in England during the past half century. The part played 
by Seligman, Malinowski, Rivers, Haddon and Radcliffe-Brown is 
singled out and a tribute paid to the pervasive influence of Durkheim. 
Of special interest is the difference which emerges between Professor 
Fortes’ own ideas and those of Professor Evans-Pritchard, for whom 
anthropology is the study of societies as moral or symbolic, not natural 
systems. Professor Fortes, while repudiating the conjectural history of 
Frazer, insists that the task of social anthropology is to study society as 
part of the order of nature. It therefore seeks social regularities that 
exist independently of period and place. He adds that anthropological 
studies should form part of a humanistic education and play a part in 
the fight against obscurantism, as well as give a professional training. 

Joun CoHENn 


International Review of Criminal Policy. United Nations, 
Department of Social Affairs. No. 2, July, 1952. Single 
copies $2.00. $3.50 per annum. 

‘The second issue of this biannual United Nations journal is as useful 
and informative as the first. It contains a number of mainly factual 
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articles on various aspects of the penal systems of Great Britain, India, 
Japan, Chile, Turkey and the United Nations Trust Territories; infor- 
mation on the work of United Nations in the field of crime prevention 
and the treatment of offenders; brief notes on new legislation, inter- 
national seminars, and recent developments in criminological research 
and teaching. Outstanding among the major contributions are the 
articles by Sir Lionel Fox on ‘Open Institutions in the English Penal 
System’ and by Mr. Frank C. Foster on ‘Borstal Aftercare in England 
and Wales’. The English language is used throughout, and the difficulty 
of translating and editing international material of this kind, full of 
almost untranslatable technical terms, can be appreciated only by 
those who have some first-hand experience in the matter. On the whole, 
the translations are excellent, and it would be ungrateful to quarrel 
over details. It may be questionable, however, whether the term 
*‘Ministére public’, or ‘Ministerio publico’, which appears in the con- 
tributions from Switzerland, Turkey, and Chile, would not be more 
intelligibly rendered as ‘Office of Public Prosecutor’ rather than as 
‘Public Ministry’. 

One of the most valuable features of the Journal is again the classified 
international bibliography consisting of 979 items. 
Untversiry oF Lonpon HERMANN MANNHEIM 


1 Stanford University Press, 1952. 
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